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“I WENT TO THE ANIMAL FAIR; ALL THE BIRDS AND BEASTS WERE THERE” 
—THIS WAS A MIGHTY FINE BEAST 











The sensible way to buy tires 


To no class of motorists does 
the Goodyear policy pay bigger 
dividends than to the farmer. 


This policy is twofold: to 
build the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products; and te 
provide means so that the user 
may get all this inbuilt value out. 


The Goodyear factories per- 
form the first part of this policy 
by building into Goodyear 


by seeing that Goodyear buyers 
getthe right size and type 
of tire and by helping them to 
give that tire proper care. 


If you want low tire costs give 
this combination of Goodyear 
quality and Goodyear service 
a trial; jt will save you money 
and trouble. 


When you send away for tires 
you deny yourself its important 





Late Farm News From North | 
Carolina 


HE first 10 days of November have 

been set aside as club organization 
period by the Agricultural 
Service of North Carolina State College 
During that time, the 
extension specialists | 
will work with all coun- | 
ty home and farm| 
in enrolling and 


Extension 





agents 
organizing the 
club membership eve 
attempted in North 
The type of organization will 


largest 
largest 





Carolina. 
be based on results secured in four coun- 
ties—Davidson, Pasquotank, Robeson, 
and Henderson—during the past se 
There will be definite 4-H clubs in each 
community with projects under each club 
and with local leaders to assist with the 
successful handling of the projects. L. 
R. Harrill, club specialist, will head the 
movement, 


ison. 


* * * 


Dean I. O. Schaub of State College 
wants to find out about some interesting 
old farm houses or historical rural! build- 
ings which have been preserved by paint. 
The information will be used in foster- 
ing a paint campaign later. 

. * > 

T. T. Brown, a graduate in poultry 
science at State College, has begun work 
in Wayne County as a specialist in poul- 
try to aid in building up the poultry 
industry of that county. Mr. Brown will 
have the title of assistant county 


agent 


Tires such special fea- 
tures as the famouscord 
fabric SUPERTWIST. 


Farsighted Good- 
year dealers carry 
out the second part 


Goodyear makes a tire 


service benefits, as 





to suit yow— whether you 
want the incomparabiec 
All-Weather Tread 
Goodyear, the most 
famaus tire in the world, 
oc the lower-priced 
standard Goodyear qual- 
ity Pathfinder. 


well as that superb 
quality which has 
made ‘‘more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind."’ 








Goodyear Means Good Wear 








BUQUO 





AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Most of the land in the South needs Lime. 
Limestone is the best form to 


use. 
For prices see any “AA QUALITY” Fertilizer dealer or write us direct. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Henderson, N. C. Columbia, S. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


and will be a joint employee of the coun- 
ty and the Wayne County Poultry Asso- 
ciation. An executive committee of the 
poultry association, which includes some 
business men of the towns, will assist in 
directing Mr. Brown's activities 

« * . 

Those dairymen who have a surplus 
of milk or cream to sell should investi- 
gate the possibilities of organizing at 
central points, cream shipping stations to 
take care of such surplus, believes George 
Ross, head of the State Division of Mar- 
kets. Such stations, when handled prop- 
erly, he thinks, will provide the necessary 





BUQUO fincly ground 





Spartanburg, S. C. 
as tell 











“JAY BEE” 


J.B. SEDBERRY 


Crusher - Grinder - 





atihaiataaa din 


Make sure that the feed grinder you buy 
new but has stood the test of time. 
The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 

Th je of iehed 





absolute satisfaction. The 
will outlast any feed 
mill made, and grind faster 
















Nothing to Wear Cut or 


No burrs, knives, rolls, gears, or grinding plates to wear out, break, 
Manganese steel hammers strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
conatruction. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service, Lowest 


cause friction or heat the grain. 


operating cost. Createst west consumption. 





and finer, at less cost. Madein 4 sizes for engines 7 ~ to 30 #1L.P, 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 163 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y¥. 










GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT — 
T-Yo) mi a-\euke)-) Aan 4-141) 1-1, 


ay be higher. 


“Don't risk wood shingles,"*says Mr. ) coati 


WOOD SHINGLES . 
WILL BURN J. P. Artiey. “Sparks set fire to my 
—- wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I lost alll hadin the house. My new house | $F 
has an ‘‘Everwear"’ Steel Roof. It can't catch fire."* 


“EVERWEAR'’ ROOFING| ‘‘Just the Roofing I have been 
' looking for."’ You will say your free copy 
CAN'T BURN whentes see thisthiek. Strong Waite FoR 
FREE SAMPLES 


Roofing—then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample. 


COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOO SHINGLES _| ING FACTORY 
costs you less than most 
shingles. 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. 
YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | of Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 

alvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 





FOR NEW HOUSES 
(oF. 4) a —- 1 ae Fe 





more--next month prices mi ‘ h 
Now is the time te get your Roofing--while prices 
are down to rock bottom. 

OUR MEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
Roofing and Siding and _ gi 
building iaformation. 


We have just about enough roofi 
to fill o 
prices, for the next 3 then 
ad today for big 
and special cut press. We sell 
wares at the same low 


| freprootrat- 
— ty. Im) t 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 

Dept. P., Raleigh, N.C. 


- | we may have to raise our prices. 
We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF” | F795 somples—rosfing book 

10 YOU. So our vosing you one square or 1,000 
wholesale factory price. 
Send for free samples—today--and see ing direct from the 


own pocket the 


. at our jal © 





vea valuable 


rite today for 


market and will eventually lead into a 

greater production of dairy products with 

a resulting influence on a more diversified 

agriculture and a greater farm income 
6 * 

There are several cars of good apples, 
and some Irish potatoes and cabbage 
grown by farmers of the mountain sec- 
tion and available at rather low prices 
now, reports George Ross, chief of the 
State Division of Markets. Mr. Ross 





says that these three products are needed 
and wanted in the Piedmont section of 
the state and that prospective 


home before searching the outside mar- 
kets. It is believed by Mr. Ross that an 
exchange will be formed by the moun- 
tain farmers to handle these products. 


“| SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper one man 

that looks plum satisfied. I don't know 
whether he's proudest of the pipe he’s 
got in his mouth or that Sunday cravat 
’ i He must have plen- 
ty of- feed in the 
barn and a fat pig 
in the pen 

I see by the ads 
in this paper there's 
a big plantation 

















(how do you spell 
that word anyway) 
as has 15,000 peo- 
ple on it. It must 

oo CAeres take a right smart 
to feed ‘em. Judgin’ from the pic- 
ture they plant their cotton pretty clost 
and use lots of fine machinery. 





Yours truly, 





BILL CASPER 
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90% to 100% Purity 
90% to 100% Germination 


No Weed Seeds 








Wood’s Seed Wheat 


Every bushel sold under our trade- 
mark brand is first put through a reg- 
ular fanning and screening process. 


Another machine’ eliminates all 
grains light in weight, swollen or 
shrivelled. This machine also removes 
any wild onions. 

Third, a specially constructed ma- 
chine eradicates all traces of cockle, 
vetch, partridge pea, cracked grains 
and other foreign matter. 


Passing through a fourth machine, 
it is again screened through special 
sieves and thoroughly fanned 


These are the reasons why Wood's 


Seed Wheat is producing larger and 
better quality grain yields for farm 
ers in the South. The increase in 


yield runs from 5 to 10 bushels per 


acre. An increase of only one bushel 
per acre more than repays the cost of 
planting Wood's Better Seed. Make 


the small investment now that will 
pay you a big profit at harvest 


Virginia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation Certified Seed Wheat 


We are the largest distributors of 
certified seed grown under the super- 
vision of the Virginia Crop Improve- 
ment Association. All of our Certified 
Seed Wheat has been put through our 
special cleaning processes. The quality 
is far above the standard requirement 
as to purity and they are superior to 
other certified seed stock. 


Genuine Pedigree Abruzzi Rye 


At least two weeks earlier than or 


| dinary type—makes larger yields 0” 


buyers | 
should look to securing a supply from | 





down in Mississippi | 





practically all types of soil. Grows 
quickly and furnishes good grazing 
for late fall and winter. You take n0 
chances when you buy our Pedigret 
Abruzzi Rye. 


For fall seeding we also suggest 
Wood’s Pedigree Fulghum Oats am 
Virginia Gray Winter Oats 


YOU MONEY 











Send now for Wood’s Crop Speci# 
It contains latest prices on all seeds 
suggests many profitable crops to 
plant and lists the varieties that make 
the most money. Just say “Send Crop 
Special” and at no cost to you it wi 
be sent for a period of one year dur 
ing the planting seasons. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Sowing, Harvesting, Storing, and Getting Ready for Another Year 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs 
for Late October 


ET’S see to it that cotton is picked promptly. If 

L allowed to remain long on the stalk after it has 

opened, rain, dew, wind, dust, and insects will 
injure it. 

2. We can get ready for winter spraying by reading 
extension spray circulars and con- 
sulting our county agent. It pays 
to get machinery and spray mate- 
rials ready and practice mixing 
and spraying so there will be no 
doubt about its being done eco- 
nomically and well. 

3. Inspect the cotton fields care- 
fully for anthracnose. If it is 
found, then save no seed from in- 
Plow down the stalks as early as possible 





fected stalks. 
in the field and plant no cotton there for two years. 


4. Velvet beans should not be pastured until other 
grazing areas are pretty well cleaned up. They keep 
better than other crops that are killed by frost. They 
are most valuable in December and on until the supply 
is exhausted. 

5. Dig sweet potatoes before the vines are killed by 
frost. If frost catches them in the field, then cut the 
vines off close to the ground and dig as soon as possible. 
Remember that cut, diseased, and bruised potatoes do 
not keep well. Such potatoes should be used or sold 
first and should not go into the curing héuse or the hill. 


6. It is not too late to sow oats now in the lower 
Piedmont and Coastal Plains. Rye can be sowed as 
late as the middle of November. Wheat should be 
sowed about the time of the first killing frost, and the 
sowing season for barley runs pretty well through 
October—early October in the Upper Piedmont, and 
middle to late October in the Coastal Plains. 


7. “Should not summer cover crops intended for 
plowing down in the fall be turned under before they 
are killed by frost?” This question has come up fre- 
quently this fall. We always feel that 
we have lost a part of the soil] im- 
provement value of a cover crop if 
frost catches it. The more bulk we 
can turn under the greater its beneh- 
cial effect on the soil, and on crops 
that are to follow. Plowing down be- 
fore frost gives a chance to get fall- 
sowed grain and other crops in at the 
best time. 


8. Let’s store seeds carefully. We 
should be sure that they have no in- 
sects or insect eggs on them, and then 
Store where insects, rodents, or mois- 
ture cannot ruin them. We have al- 
ready had more inquiries this fall 
from friends wanting to know how to 
et rid of “bugs,” “worms,” “wee- 
vils,” “insects,” etc., than we usually 
get in two years’ time. These enemies 
are evidently present in large num- 
bers, and we must examine all grains 
and seeds at intervals—examine inside 
and out—and to be on the safe side 
fumigate with disulphide of carbon, 
after placing in an air-tight box, bar- 
tel, or other suitable container of 
Proper size. 


9. The dry weather of this year 
and last has served the good purpose 
of showing up the poor, abused, and 
Worn-out spots in our fields, and the 





sick and neglected spots that need drainage. Lime and 
humus will remedy the poor, dry spots, and lime and 
drainage the poor wet spots. Cornstalks, straw, weeds, 
brush, rakings from the woods—any form of rotting 
organic matter—will start these poor spots on the road 
to conversion, and lespedeza will help them along. 


10. At this season better seedbeds are made by disk- 
ing than by breaking land and often the disk-made 
seedbed is made at about one-half the cost. Tight, 
stiff, undrained and humus-deficient soils need moder- 
ately deep fall plowing and they need lime and humus, 
too. They are out of condition and need corrective 
treatment, but loamy soils in fair condition can be and 
often are plowed or turned more than they need. 


II. What to Plant October 15-30; Last 
Call for Many Crops 


N THE field, clovers and grasses may be sowed with 
a fair chance for successful crops in all our Pied- 
mont region, while in the Coastal Plains the season 
for such seeding is at its height. Among the field crops 


we may sow now we have :— 


Alsike clover Rape Turnips 
Barley Red clover Vetch 
Grassest Rye Wheat 
Mammoth clover Sweet clover White clover 
Oats 


+All common grasses but carpet grass, Dallis grass, and 
Bermuda, which should not be sowed now, 


In the garden we may sow:— 


Beets Endive Onion sets 
Cabbage Kale Onion seed 
Carrots Lettuce Spinach 
Chard Mustard Turnips 
Cress 


One of the most important jobs for late October and 
early November is getting ready for setting trees, 
shrubs, vines, and hardy plants for yard, garden, vine- 
yard, and orchard. Apply stable manure now. Make 


the soil into good seedbed condition and then when 
planting time comes, the new homes for our plants will 
be ready, congenial, and comfortable. 


wi Ie: 


LOOK OUT FOR COTTON ANTHRACNOSE 








When cotton bolls look like these they are injured by anthracnose, the lint seriously 
damaged or destroyed, and the seed filled with anthracnose germs. 
gin cotton from fields infected by disease, then the germs are carried by the seed and 
anthracnose is sure to appear in the next crop, if such seed are planted. 
some seed are left in the gin and become mixed with the next lot of cotton seed—and these 
in turn “catch” the disease and carry it with them to rot the next crop of cotton. 
for planting should be saved from a field infected with anthracnose nor is it safe to plant 
cotton the following year in the infected field. 


Furthermore, 


III. Time to Breed the Sows 


T IS a great help to the hog raiser to know when 
I his sows will farrow, and to prepare for the recep- 

tion of the pigs, and the most important thing now 
is to know that sows carry their pigs right around 112 
days. March and August are the two months that fat 
hogs bring the most money, and all we have to do to 
have fat hogs then is to breed the sows 292 days before 
we want to have fat hogs six months old, weighing 175 
to 200 pounds. Add the six months (180 days) to the 
period of gestation (112 days) and we get the 292 days. 
Then count back from next March 5, we will say, and 
the 292 days take us to about October 10, the best 
date to breed sows in order to have pigs ready for 
August sale. 


IV. Beetles, Bugs, Weevils in Beans, 
Peas, and Corn 


EVER before has The Progressiv Farmer had so 
N many calls for help from friends who want to 

keep insects out of beans, peas, corn, and other 
seeds. Bean and pea weevils are apparently more num- 
erous and more destructive than for a number of years 
and have made an unusually early start on peas and 
beans. If we do not kill these insects now and if we 
do not protect our seeds from now until they are dis- 
posed of, used, or planted, then there is every reason 
for believing that the prevalance of bean and pea insects 
will increase. The large number of grubs reaching the 
adult stage now and later will soon be laying eggs for 
still more abundant fall, winter, and spring broods. 

One object in calling attention to these destructive 
insects at this time is to warn our friends and to ask 
that close watch be kept on peas, beans, and grains 
already gathered or to be gathered this fall and protect 
them from weevil and moth damage. If we are to 
grow beans and peas, then we must prepare for fighting 
these insects and learn how to keep them controlled. 
We can quickly learn what equipment is necessary and 
how to effectively rid our seeds and grains of these 
pests by a careful study of the following five farmers’ 
bulletins which may be had free on re- 
quest to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.:— 

799—Carbon Disulphide as an Insectéi- 
cide. 

1029—-Conserving Corn From Weevils. 

1156—The Angoumois Grain Moths. 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. 

1275—Bean and Pea Weevil. 

As these bulletins make clear, noth- 
ing is better than disulphide of carbon 
to rid stored seeds, grains, etc., of 
most weevils, rats, or moths. But to 
make its use effective we must con- 
fine the fumes for several hours in 
the seeds. If it leaks away through 
crack, crevice, or hole, then we might 
just as well have not used it. Small 
quantities of seed may be treated in 
air-tight paper bags, in buckets, tubs, 
barrels, boxes, etc. Open cribs, bins, 
etc., can be made air-tight by lining 
with broad sheets of wrapping paper 
pasted together and fastened to floor 
and solidly over the four walls. Nine- 
ty-nine farms out of a hundred are in 
need of storage houses for preserving 
and keeping farm products. 

a Rw 
AVE you read the article, “North 
Carolina, South Carolina—Wake 
Up!!” on page 7? The facts it pre- 
sents will startle you. 


And whenever we 


No seed 
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ate Lenen It by Heart 


1EN every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
Win his own fields and meat from his own pas- 

tures, and disturbed by no creditor and enslaved 
by no debt, shall sit among his teeming gardens and 
orchards and vineyards and dairies and barnyards, 
pitching his crops in his own wisdom and growing them 
in independence, making cotton his clean surplus and 
selling it in his own time and in his chosen market and 
not at a master’s bidding—getting his pay in cash and 
not in a receipted mortgage that discharges his debt but 
does not restore his freedom—then shall be breaking 
the fullness of our day.—Henry W. Grady 


How Can We Help Cotton Prices? 


Sirona a fire should break out in a town, 








wouldn’t it be a foolish man who would propose 
to stop and build a new fire engine a little more 
to his liking while the fire raged? 
> * . 

Suppose a half-dozen men were drowning in a lake: 
Wouldn't it be a foolish man who would propose to 
ignore a canoe waiting by the shore and suggest build- 
ing a possibly somewhat finer one while the tragedy of 
drowning proceeded ? 

> 

Of course, we all admit the foolishness of either sug- 
gestion. And yet isn’t it exactly a parallel situation 
that confronts us with reference to the financial dis- 
aster that now threatens every Southern state by 
reason of the low price of cotton? 

. * * 

Thirteen-cent cotton now is hardly better than seven- 
cent cotton in the days before the World War. Yet if 
Southern farmers, merchants, and business men show 
themselves willing to accept this absurd price, that is 
all the South will get for the crop. The cotton con- 
suming world is certainly not going to insist on forcing 
higher prices on us if we will accept 13 cents. 

* . * 

And acceptance of the 13-cent price is, of course, in- 
dicated by just one thing—the actual sale of cotton at 
that figure. Resolutions, editorials, telegrams, and 
speeches of protest are mere sound and fury to the 
cotton-buying world, if the actual lint continues to go 
on the market at 13 cents or thereabouts, a price that 
means sure disaster equally to Southern farmers and 
Southern business men. 

> + * 

But how is it proposed that we deal with the threat- 
ened disaster? Isn't it suggested that we stop and 
build a new fire engine while the fire rages, or con- 
struct a new boat while the farmers drown? It seems 
to us so. Elaborate and high-sounding schemes are 
proposed for holding cotton off the market and financ- 
ing the producer while the holding proceeds—but 
nearly all these schemes are hopelessly impracticable, 
and if any are practicable, the bulk of the cotton would 
surely be sold before any of them could possibly be 
put to work all over the belt. 

e @ ¢ 

Meanwhile (again permitting ourselves the use of a 
double metaphor) the fire engine waits unnoticed while 
the fire rages and the canoe unused while the men 
drown—at least so far as the inventors of grandilo- 
quent schemes are concerned. 

* * * 

A complete, well considered, effectively functioning 
machine for dealing with just such emergencies as now 
face the cotton farmer is ready to help save him. 

ee 4 

We refer, of course, to the codperative marketing 
associations now at work in every Southern state. They 
will take the farmers’ cotton and see to it that it is not 





dumped wholesale on a demoralized and ruinously low 
market, but is instead marketed gradually throughout 
the year, and furthermore, they will advance as liber- 
ally as anybody can safely do on every pound of cotton 
delivered. 

* +* * 

As for acreage reduction, no plan yet proposed can 
be anything but a mere gesture. Farmers simply will 
not say definitely in October what they will do neat 
April, when conditions may be very different. 

en @ 

The best plan for acreage reduction will be found 
not in mere paper pledges but in some program that 
will as nearly as possible actually give every producer 
of cotton some part in the surplus or carry-over—and 
consequently some interest in seeing to it that this sur- 
plus brings a fair price. Then the grower will know 
it is to his profit to reduce the 1927 acreage in order to 
improve prices for his part of the carry-over. Codp- 
erative marketing gives growers just this sort of im- 
terest in acreage control and the McNary-Haugen bill 
wisely gave recognition to the same principle. If each 
farmer or merchant would sign up to hold one-third 
or one-fourth of his 1926 bales for sale with his 1927 
crop, that would insure acreage control in 1927 a thou- 
sand times more effectively than any acreage reduction 
pledge itself could possibly do. 

. = o 

“Isn't it an astonishing fact that editors and poli- 
ticians are filling the air with talk, protests, and pro- 
posals and yet ignore the very agency that is function- 
ing for our relief?” So a friend asked us this morn- 
ing, and we agree with him. With the best thought of 
America almost unanimously proclaiming that codper- 
ative marketing is the wisest solution of the farmers’ 
marketing problems, so-called prominent men prepare 
to waste valuable time trying to start some new and 
unheard of kind of makeshift organization. 

* * * 

We appeal—and we appeal confidently—to Southern 
farmers and merchants not to be misled by such will-o- 
the-wisps. Instead, let us all turn in how and help 
those courageous and far-seeing cotton farmers and 
business men who have already set up in every South- 
ern state effective and well managed agencies for han- 
dling the South’s great staple crop. 

* * 7 

In this way we shall not only best meet the present 
emergency, but we shall give support and strength, not 
to some temporary makeshift that might not work even 
for this cotton-selling season and would certainly die 
before another season, but to a well planned agency 
that will grow stronger with the passing years and help 
prevent as well as control such emergencies as we now 
face. Merchants and bankers should everywhere ac- 
quaint themselves with what codperative marketing 
offers and give it not merely nominal but active sup- 
port, including helpful counsel to its leaders. 

* + . 

It cannot even be argued that growers must sign up 
for a long time ahead in order to sell this year’s crop 
through codperative associations, for in most cases 
these associations are now working on the last year of 
their present contracts, and will gladly accept signers 
for the 1926 crop alone, leaving the grower absolutely 
free to decide later about continuing with the organi- 
zation. 

*+* * 

Let's fight the fire with the fire engine that is already 
waiting instead of taking time to build another. Let’s 
use the canoe waiting by the lakeside instead of letting 
drowning proceed while we construct another boat. 


Southern Congressmen Injure Cotton 


Reports 


T THE request of Southern Representatives in 
A Congress, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has discontinued its recently inaugurated 
practice of publishing in its cotton crop report a range 
in probable cotton production. Starting this year the 
Department of Agriculture, in addition to forecasting 
production in terms of a definite number of bales also 
gave the minimum and maximum number of bales that 
might be expected. For example, the department fore- 
casted the crop at 15,248,000 bales on August 16. It 
also stated that if the developments during the remain- 
der of the season were unfavorable, as during 1921, 
1922, and 1923, the crop would probably amount to 
only 14,750,000 bales, but that if later developments 
were favorable, as in 1924 and 1925, a total production 
of 16,225,000 bales might be expected. 

The Progressive Farmer regards it as unfortunate 
that this statement as to the possible range in produc- 
tion is to be left out of future reports. Something was 
needed to emphasize the fact that the government fore- 
casts as to production were based on average conditions 
for the remainder of the season. Very often the De- 
partment of Agriculture is criticised because its later 
forecasts show considerable variation from its forecasts 
issued earlier in the season. Some people point to this 
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as evidence that the department has “guessed” wrong 
and is trying to save its face. When a crop of 14,000- 
000 bales is forecasted in June, the department does not 
state the final crop will be 14,000,000 bales. It merely 
states that if average conditions from then on are en- 
countered the crop will be 14,000,000 bales. No one can 
foretell future conditions, as to rainfall, frost, insect 
damage, etc., and therefore the department should not 
be held responsible if a 14,000,000-bale crop in June 
gins out 15,000,000 bales by the close of the season. 
These things need to be emphasized, and by giving the 
range between minimum and maximum expectations 
as to cotton production, the department brought home 
to people a point that they are quite prone to overlook 
We hope the department will return to its practice of 
publishing minimum and maximum crop production 
figures, so that farmers and others will understand that 
forecasts as to production are conditioned upon average 
conditions for the remainder of the season 


IF fA a2 


ET’S use the schoolhouse more for neighborhood 

meetings. We may exist in a community where the 
people do not meet together and work together in 
good causes, but we cannot really live a full, satis- 
factory, well rounded life in such a neighborhood. And 
yet if our neighbors do not meet together, whose fault 
is it? “Somebody must lead; why not you?’ 


N WHAT we have just said on this page we would‘ 


not discourage any plan for holding or financing cot- 
ton which may be developed with adequate financial or 
commercial backing to give grounds for real faith and 
hope. If any such practicable plan is formed later 
through the encouragement of the codperative market- 
ing associations of the South or through powerful 
financial interests, we shall heartily support it. At 
present, however, no such plan is anything more than 
talk. To use the existing cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations—this is the only simple remedy, the only sure 
remedy, that cotton growers now have in sight with 
which to begin the fight for regulated marketing and 
better prices. 


T IS well to remember that not everybody on Wall 

Street has cloven hoofs and a forked tail. Some in- 
stitutions and agencies there are genuinely interested 
in promoting general American prosperity. Our cotton 
growers, for example, may well ponder every word in 
the following extract from a recent editorial in the 
Wali Street Journal:— 

“There never was a more opportune time to 
point out to the South the reason why it fails to 
get the full value of its crop. Cotton is and has 
been the main crop of the whole South, and in all 
these years no change has been made in the waste- 
ful system of marketing. In a little more than 
three months about 85 per cent of a crop is rushed 
to market. A Niagara of cotton flooding the mar- 
ket inevitably depresses it and the producer gets the 
shart end. Later the price must adjust itself to the 
real value, when the producers blame everybody but 
those who brought about the situation—themselves 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Trouble Ahead for Cotton 


HE price of cotton has gone down until it is only 
1 and the 














about 15 per cent above pre-war norma 

cotton farmers are gradually beginning to wake 
up to the fact that they may have some real trouble. 
In such states as Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, the troubles will be the 
worst. On the larger and more level 
fields of Texas, where they are using 
improved machinery and where cotton Is 
produced with the minimum ot! human 
labor, the situation may not be so bad. 
But in the Old Cotton Belt it seems 
almost certain that there will be a survival of the de 
plorably low living conditions which characterized this 
rather backward section before the war. 

The price of cotton depends even more on the Euro- 
pean purchasing power than the price of hogs or . 
price of wheat. Fully half the cotton is exported, am 
it is inevitable that the post-war reversal in credit bal- 
ances should hit cotton a terrible blow. So far, accr 
dents of one sort or another have concealed this sitt 
ation from the Southern farmer. Now it is goimg 
become more and more evident to him. The Southert 
farmer should become much more acutely interested # 
the export and surplus problems than the farmers © 
the Middle West. : 

The economic background which will probably exist 
for the next ten years should result in bringing the 
farmers of the South and the farmers of the Middle 
West closer and closer together. The farmers of bot 
3ections are harmed by the post-war reversal m credit 
balances more than by any other one thing. Their com 
mon problem is to agree on some type of tariff revision 
and some type of export plan to handle such products 
as cotton, wheat, and pork. —Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Moines, Iowa. 
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What Should We Do About Cotton? 


Some Policies That Will Help Now and Hereafter 


this page this week, but I know that right now 

just one great big question is elbowing practi- 
cally everything else out of the minds of most Southern 
cotton farmers. That question is :— 

What can we do to insure more 
profitable prices for cotton both 
now and hereafter? 

I feel that it is the immediate 
and imperative duty of every 
thinking Southerner now to try to 
make some contribution of thought 
or action toward the solution of 
this problem, and in this spirit | 
shall offer my own suggestions. 
And I offer them from a lifetime 
ot experience with cotton. I grew up on a cotton farm, 
chopping it every spring and picking it every fall with 
my own hands, and am still growing it. 


Nis pos subject was scheduled for discussion on 





CLARENCE POB 


First of All, Organization 


IRST of all, I believe Southern cotton farmers 
Froese organization. That has been said over and 

over again, of course, but it needs to be said over 
and over again continuously until our farmers believe 
it and act their belief. It is a good slogan which Her- 
bert W. Collingwood has given farmers :— 


“We have got to do it ourselves.” 


A couple of honest, hard-working, faithful, small 
farmers have just been in to see me. In spite of the 
fact that they paid cash for their fertilizers, they “can’t 
make ends meet” with the present price of cotton. And 
their concern over the whole big problem in which they 
are involved touched my heart. “We are ignorant men,” 
they said, “and don’t know how to deal with big ques- 
tions like this, but with as much education and intelli- 
gence as there is*in this country, it looks like some plan 
ought to be worked out.” 


And indeed it does seem so. But there again the 
trouble is lack of organization. Men who have the 
brains and capacity to give us leadership cannot serve 
us in emergencies like this unless we are in a position 
to recognize and follow leadership. And that means 
organization. There are powerful financial interests that 
right now, I believe, could be mobilized and put at the 
service of our farmers if only there were great and ef- 
fective organizations through which they could function. 


Just yesterday, for example, a prominent banker of 
my acquaintance said: “Possibly we could get a syndi- 
cate of bankers and financial interests that would buy 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 bales of cotton and hold for sale 
a year from now, advancing the farmer 10 cents a 
pound, and then dividing 50-50 with the farmer on all 
profits realized in excess of the 10-cent advance.” 


If Southern cotton farmers were organized as well 
as labor is organized, or as business is organized, then 
plans even more favorable than this, if approved by the 
organization’s officials, could be promptly taken up all 
over the Cotton Belt. But in the absence of organiza- 
tion, no plan is likely to afford genuine relief. 


Co-operatives Should Be Improved 


ND this brings me to my second point. I believe, 
as I have been saying over and over again for 
years, that every cotton farmer ought to be a 

member of a codperative cotton marketing association. 
If even half our cotton crop were sold through our 
codperatives, they could handle the present situation— 
or at least could tremendously improve it. If they con- 
trolled three-fourths of the South's cotton, a solution 
would be easy. 


In fact, there would have been no 13-cent cotton this 
fall if the cotton-buying world had known, to start with, 
that three-fourths of this year’s crop would be in the 
hands of a powerful, amply financed, ably-officered, 
Southern coéperative marketing agency with the wis- 
dom and ability to distribute sales throughout a twelve- 
months’ period or longer, advancing as liberally as 
possible {0 growers meanwhile. 


Plainly therefore every cotton farmer from one end 
of Dixie to the other ought to join his state codper- 
ative marketing association. And not only should he 
joi, but he ought to try to make his association more 

‘tent, more democratic, more progressive. The or- 
Banizations as first formed five years ago lack a lot of 
perfect and we ought to improve them. I am 
Perfectly willing to agree with any critic of the coép- 
fratives who says that. But I would also insist that 
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the way to improve them is not to stay on the outside 
and criticise but get on the inside and work. ° 


Every Farmer Should Join Some General 
Farmers’ Organization 


HE organization of farmers, however, ought not 
to stop with their codéperative marketing organi- 
zations. I have reaciied the point where I am 


ready to lay down and defend three propositions :— 


1. Every farmer ought to join a coéperative marketing 
association and demand publicity, democracy, and full m- 
formation about the business from bottom to top. 


2. Besides his codperative marketing association, every 
farmer ought to belong to some general farmers’ organiza- 
tion. It is better for him to belong to a farmers’ organiza- 
tion he doesn’t like than to none at all. 


3. Im every farmers’ organization, farmers should demand 
a frequent change of officials so as to be constantly train- 
ing and developing new leadership and to prevent either 
(a) a dry-rot of ideas at the top or (b) a professional 
office-holding, salary-drawing class at the top more anxious 
to stay in office than to serve. 


“But,” someone may ask, “if our farmers generally 
should join the codperative marketing associations, why 
should we need other farmers’ organizations also?” 

Well, for several reasons. In the first place, there 
are a lot of important farm problems that can’t be 
handled in a codperative local without dividing the 
membership and breeding disunity. In the second place, 
our cooperative associations need the watchful, con- 
structive criticism of the general farmers’ organiza- 
tions. Committees from the general farmers’ organi- 
zations might well visit and inspect the codperatives 
once or twice a year, offer suggestions and criticisms, 
receive explanations, and report to the farmers. And 
all this in addition to having strong local, county, and 
district organizations of the codperatives to keep in 
constant touch with the-central management and freely 
discuss all important policies. 

As I see it, there is no way out except through or- 
ganization. We may have to suffer much, we may have 
to be “beaten with stripes” before we fully learn the 
lesson, but in the long run, learn it we must. 


What About Acreage Control? 


“ UT what about regulating the cotton acreage?” 
B someone aptly asks. That, too, is a problem to 
be solved through organization. In order to 

make acreage reduction effective, practically everybody 
who grows cotton needs to have some interest in the 
surplus that is being carried over. That is what hap- 
pens when a cooperative has a surplus: practically 
every member has an equal interest init. Right now, for 
example, suppose we have a 16,000,000-bale cotton crop 
when the world needs 12,000,000 bales. The ideal solu- 
tion would be for everybody to carry over one-fourth 
of his 1926 bales for sale with his 1927 crop. That 
would give everybody an equal interest in holding down 
next year’s acreage. Every grower would say, “Well, 
it is to my personal interest to help cut down the acre- 
age not only in order to better prices on the 1927 crop 
but also on the big surplus that is being carried over.” 
And if farm relief measures in Congress can be so im- 
proved as to properly check overproduction, here again 
may be another agency for acreage control. I also be- 
lieve Congress will soon give growers’ cooperatives 








POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “HERE 
WHERE NO SUNSET GLEAMS” 


HE plaint of a country lad far from the 
loved haunts of his lost boyhood—this finds 
expression in the following simple verses :— 
When sunset came—back home— 
It lighted up the old log cabin 
That squatted low and dark against the sky, 
On the old west hill—back home. 


And when winter snow—back home— } 
Laid down a coverlet of fleecy white, 

The friendly glow of evening set agleam 
The heaping drifts before the broken door. 


How often when the evening tasks were done, 
I used to sit until the last soft ray, } 
Gleaming on shattered pane and fallen beam, f 
Seemed to caress and heal the hurts of Time. 


Ah, the old cabin was a symbol—back home— 
To me it stood for all that dreams are worth, 
But how can a country-loving lad find dreamland 
In city streets where never a sunset gleams? 
—L. W. Bonsib. } 








authority to do what they can to advise and promote 
wise acreage control 


Finally, Let’s Take Grady’s Advice 


AST but not least in our plans for bettering cotton 
L prices, let us have the whole family learn by heart 
and seek forever to put into practice the veritable 
world of wisdom which Henry W. Grady, the South’s 
beloved orator and leader, compressed into one ‘single 
eloquent sentence as given on our editorial page. 

That is the ideal toward which we must strive. We 
must live at home. We must avoid paying 40 to 70 per 
cent per annum interest as we do when we buy supplies 
on “time prices.” We must keep control of cotton sales 
in the hands of the men and women whose toil and 
thought went into it. That is one great trouble now: 
millions of bales of cotton go into the hands of supply 
merchants who have no interest in the crop except to 
make it pay their accounts, and so they are willing ta 
pass it on to big cotton buyers at low prices. Such 
merchants naturally cannot be expected to make such 
a fight for fair prices as they would make if their own 
toil and sweat and the future happiness of their fami- 
lies were tied up in those bales. 

Furthermore, when we say that hereafter we will “live 
at home,” let’s try to live at home as much as possible 
in the matter of buying food for our soils as well as 
food for our families. The Progressive Farmer be- 
lieves in liberal fertilization. It doesn’t pay to cultivate 
poor land. But almost every week that comes we are 
urging farmers to enrich their lands by legumes, cover 
crops, more manure, pinestraw, leaves, and woods-mold. 
As we have often said, the farmer needs commercial 
fertilizers as a supplement to his own work for soil- 
improvement but not as a substitute for it. He too 
often thinks he “can’t afford” to buy clover, rye, vetch, 
cowpea, or soybean seed for homemade soil-fertility 
when he is perfectly willing to pay twenty times as 
much for store-bought soil-fertility, 

There is no one prescription that will cure our pres- 
ent troubles, but there are many things that will help 
now or hereafter. We should all join our codéperativ 
marketing associations. We should then demand that 
they be made increasingly efficient, frank, democratic. 
We should all join one or more general farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Ve should support wise farm relief legis- 
lation in Congress, and make Southern Senators and 
Representatives give us an “intentions-to-plant” report 
on cotton. We should refuse to be stampeded into sell- 
ing cotton at present prices, but at least one-quarter of 
this year’s bales should be carried over for sale with 
the 1927 crop, next year’s acreage being reduced ac- 
cordingly. And last but not least, we must take Grady’s 
advice—live at home and so make ourselves independent. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 











A Winesap Apple Tree 


PEAKING of beautiful things, have you seen re- 
S cently a Winesap apple tree with its vivid red fruit 
standing out against the green foliage like full- 
blown roses on a June rosebush? The sight has made 
us feel that planting some Winesaps would be justified 
just for their beauty, in addition to their fruit value. 
All of which reminds us to say, let’s order catalogs 
now, and then get the family together and decide just 
what fruit trees, grapevines, flowering shrubs, and 
bulbs, etc., we ought to buy this fall, 





| SOMETHING TO READ 


T YOU are tired and worried, try reading Mark 








Twain’s works. Any of them will do. Personally, 

we like Roughing Jt, because we are familiar with 
the country described in it, and while he mixes the 
sublime and the ridiculous with such refreshing reck- 
lessness, his descriptions of the scenery are as true as 
a photograph, and as we read we can see the snow- 
capped Sierras, Mono Lake, and sun-baked deserts of 
Nevada.—E. L. M 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Tit is a Being behind and within and beyond 














the little that we see and feel. He alone can sat- 

isfy a man’s hungry heart. He it is who is Truth. 
He is the center of all spiritual reality. To find Him 
is enough. To have all else and miss Him is to find 
all else but dust and ashes. To search for Him is what 
life is for. To know God, who passes knowledge, that 
is to find one’s self.—Bernard Iddings Bell. 
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Solving Readers’ Feed Problems 


“Corn Feed Meal” 


READER sends us a tag on which is given the 
A guaranteed analysis of a corn product, which he 

is using in feeding dairy cows. This product is 
called “unbolted corn feed meal” and is guaranteed 
to contain :— 


9 per cent protein. 

5 per cent fat. 

8 per cent fiber (not over). 

50 per cent carbohydrates, 
Our reader is feeding a mixture of 

200 pounds corn feed meal. 

100 pounds corn gluten meal. 

100 pounds cottonseed meal. 
He asks, “What is the feeding value 
of this corn feed meal compared 
with our home-ground cornmeal ?” 





ee 


TAIT BUTLER 





For the purposes of comparison 
we give below the analysis of corn, corn and cob meal, 
corn bran and this- corn feed meal :— 

Protein Fat Fiber Carbohydrates 


CEFR cccccccccccecccoce 10.1 5.0 2.0 72.9 
Corn and cob meal .. 8.5 4.1 7.9 75.5 
Core BEAR cvcccccces 9.7 5.7 9.8 73.2 
Corn feed meal ...... 9.0 5.0 8.0 50.0 


The guarantee states that this “corn 
feed meal” consists of “the outer 
coatings and corn hearts of corn.” 


This tells nothing, just as the name 
“corn feed meal’ means nothing, ex- 
cept that it is a corn product. Feed 
control officials make a great mistake 
in allbowing the use of such names as 
cottonseed feed meal, velvet bean feed 
meal, corn feed meal, etc. Thousands 
of tons of “cottonseed feed meal” 
have been bought by feeders for cot- 
tonseed meal. Cottonseed feed meal 
is a mixture of cottonseed meal and 
ground hulls, and usually contains 
from two-thirds to three-quarters as 
much protein as average cottonseed 
meal, It is true that the guarantee 
tag shows that it is not cottonseed 
meal, but few feeders understand or 
buy feeds by the guaranteed analysis. 


Another fact is made plain by a 
study of the table giving the analyses 
of these corn products, namely, that 
the analysis or the guaranteed compo- 
sition of a feed is not a true index of 
its feeding value. For instance, the 
average feeder would find it difficult 
to arrive at the relative feeding values 
of these four products from the analyses given. We 
cannot give the digestible nutrients in the “corn feed 
meal,” because we are not told the proportions of “the 
outer coatings and the corn hearts” of which it is com- 
posed. But we will give the digestible nutrients in the 
other three corn products and then it will be apparent 
that corn (ground or whole) is superior to corn bran 
or corn and cob meal :— 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS 


Protein Fat Carbohydrates 
SEE <5 5, 6604000005 ebb 0000608 7.8 4.6 67.8 
Corn and cob meal ........ 6.1 3.7 63.7 
SD NN” scnuneenaneesdecuce 5.8 4.6 56.9 


Corn or corn and cob meal is superior to corn bran. 
In fact, notwithstanding that corn, or 
ear corn ground, is one of the best 


A PROSPEROUS LOOKING HERD OF JERSE 


By TAIT BUTLER 


ruin all the silage. Is there anything to this? What 
stage should the corn be in for the best silage? Is it 
necessary to use water on the silage?” 

While it is a fact that legumes are not as well 
adapted for silage making as corn, sorghums, etc., 
which contain more carbohydrates and less protein than 
the legumes, they may be put in the silo and will make 
good silage if properly handled. The mixture of corn 
and soybeans will favor the making of good silage, 
over soybeans alone. 

As a general rule, we favor the curing of legumes 
for hay to feed as a dry roughage with corn or sor- 
ghum silage, but if the corn and soybeans are at a 
correct stage of maturity they will make excellent 
silage. It is not an easy matter to describe on paper 
the stage of maturity of corn when it should be put in 
the silo. When silage-making started in this country, 
corn and especially sorghum were put in the silo too 
green. When this was realized, many went to the 


other extreme and let corn get too ripe. It is not often 
that the sweet sorghums are allowed to get too dry for 











the silo. In fact, the sweet sorghums make much bet- 
ter silage when fully mature, that is, when the seeds 
are hard, but the leaves and stalks still contain ample 
moisture to pack and cure the silage. 


It is generally stated that the corn grains should be 
well dented before the corn is put in the silo. This is 
the indication generally used in the North, but we 
think with the large stalks of Southern corn, the con- 
dition of the stalks and leaves is a better indication. 
When the shucks begin to turn yellow and some of the 
leaves have become partly dry there is still ample 
moisture in Southern corn to make the best silage. 


When legumes are mixed with corn, the corn can be 


SYS ON A NORTH CAROLINA FARM 


allowed to become more mature, for there is likely to 
be an excess of moisture in the legumes, which will 
make up for the slight lack of moisture in the corn, 
The beans must be cut before the leaves fall and, there- 
fore, are likely to contain rather too much moisture 
for making the best silage, but if the corn is mature 
the combination will make excellent silage. If the corn 
is too dry, so that when cut fine and well tramped it 
will not pack tight and exclude air, then water should 
be used, and it is best distributed if applied to the ma- 
terial in the carrier or blower. Better silage js prob- 
ably made when there is just enough natural moisture 
in the corn to cause it to pack well without any added 
water, but if the corn is over-dry, excellent silage can 
still be made by the addition of water. 

If the materials, especially the soybeans, are a little 
too green, it is a good practice to let them wilt well 
after cutting before putting in the silo. 


Best Method for Permanent Pastures 


SRMANENT pastures should not be made on land 
Prsissi for cultivation. To keep level land suitable 

for cultivation in a permanent pasture, has several 
disadvantages. The land is likely to 
become infested with the eggs of 
parasites that infest livestock. This 
is particularly true of pastures for 
hogs, sheep, and calves. Permanent 
pastures may also become weedy un- 
less they receive considerable care 
and attention. But perhaps the great- 
est objection to keeping level land 
suitable for cultivation in a perma- 
nent pasture is that the available fer- 
tility added from pasturing is not used 
to the fullest advantage. Land made 
rich by the growing of legumes in 
the pasture should be used a part of 
the time in the production of cash 
and feed crops to be harvested. 


In short, soil impfovement is most 
economically obtained by a rotation 
of crops in which legumes occur. A 
rotation for soil improvement should 
not only contain legume crops, but 
these should be grazed and the gath- 
ered nitrogen largely left on the land. 
A four-, five- or even six-year fo- 
tation, with one to two years in pas- 
ture is the ideal for the most eco- 
nomical soil improvement. Of course, 
owing to the small number of live- 
_.. stock, few Southern farmers can put 
more than a small area of land in such a rotation, but 
that is no reason why they cannot try out the plan on 
a small area. If they do, it will be better for the land 
and the livestock, and we miss our guess greatly if 
after trying it on a small area they do not greatly in- 
crease the acreage in the rotation. 


Too Much Protein 


READER is feeding equal parts of a ready-mixed 
A feed containing 24 per cent protein and cotton- 
seed meal containing 36 per cent protein. The 
ready-mixed feed costs $3.25 per 100 pounds and the 
cottonseed meal $1.90 per 100 pounds. He asks whether 
he should continue this feed or feed 

a mixture of wheat shorts at $2.15 





and cheapest concentrates available for 

feeding dairy cows, even though corn r 
is high priced in the South, still our 
dairymen buy all sorts of products, 
which are not so good as corn and pay 
more per ton for them. Corn and cob 
meal and cottonseed meal form the 
best and cheapest basis for a dairy 


Painting Again—s. rae? rus 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


I'm in a terrible rush!” 


lect and show lack of respect, should fail 
with my paint and my brush, if I should 
say, “Fi! Paint’s selling too high, and 


Look, down on the square is a building 


per 100 pounds, cottonseed meal at 
Y $1.90, and cornmeal at $1.90 per 100. 

The combination of the ready-mix- 
ed feed and the cottonseed meal gives 
a mixture containing 30 per cent pro- 
tein and costing $2.57% per 100 
pounds. This mixture contains too 
much protein and should not be used. 


ration in the South. Of course, some 
other products may be added to give 
variety, but the basis of a Southern 
dairy ration should be corn and cob 
meal and cottonseed meal. 

The ration our reader is feeding, 
consisting of this “corn feed meal,” 
gluten feed meal, and cottonseed meal 
should with suitable roughage, give 
good results. 


Corn and Soybean Silage 


READER has corn and _ soy- 
A beans planted in alternate hills 
in the rows, which he intends 
using for silage. He writes: “I have 
been told that the beans will spoil and 








[™ painting again at my pig-sty and 

pen, at my corncrib, machine shed, and 
all; oil, ochre, and lead, in white, yel- 
low, and red, are going on shingle and 
wall! Not a bare spot bereft of its coat 
shall be left exposed to the wind and the 
rain, not a microbe or worm shall bore, 
frolic, or squirm and breed his decay in 
the grain! These buildings should stand 


as a pride to the land for a century,- 


easily that, but they’d rot, and decay, 
and they’d crumble away, make homes 
for the owl and the bat, if I should neg- 


still fair, as good as the day it was 
reared, and it hasn’t a crack on the side 
or the back, it is neither warped, twisted, 
or veered! How well it has served; but, 
of course, it’s preserved by a frequent 
new coating of paint, so it holds its roof 
high in its pride to the sky—no, it hasn’t 
a break or a taint! Down yonder I see, 
as we all must agree, a house that’s not 
2% years old, but it’s warped and it’s 
gray and it’s falling away, while the nails 
are releasing their hold! And, the reason 
is plain, for right into the grain goes 
the water, the worm, and the pest, while 
the lumber has lost at a staggering cost 
all its ssubstance, its life, and its best. 
So continue I will, on the door, wall, 
and sill, to spread my lead, ochre, and 
oil, and I never shall balk on account 
of the talk of the high cost of paint, or 
the toil! 





is 





Wheat shorts, 100 pounds; cotton- 
seed meal, 200 pounds; and cornmeal, 
700 pounds will give a mixture com- 
taining about 16 per cent protein and 
will cost $1.92% per 100 pounds, and 
theréfore we advise using such a mix- 
ture in preference to the mixture of 
equal parts of the ready-mixed feed 
and cottonseed meal. 

RR wR 
“DE SAVING of your feed just be 
fore shipping your stock from 
home to market... You will have more 
feed left in the bin and more weight 
of livestock over the stockyards 
scales,” says Paul Gerbaugh, extea- 
sion specialist in animal husbandry at 

Ohio State University. 
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North Carolina, South Carolina—Wake Up!! 


How Can We Now Compete With Texas and Oklahoma Making Cotton? 
By D. W. WATKINS 


Assistant Director, S. C. Extension Service,{Clemson College 


ANY farmers throughout the South- 

east—North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina, Georgia, and Alabama—are be- 
ginning to regard with profound interest 
the increase of cotton production in other 
countries and more 
especially in other 
parts of our own 
Cotton Belt. 


Our cotton grow- 
ers are beginning to 
believe that if cot- 
/ton growing as it 
has been carried on 
in the Southeast, 
having netted so lit- 
tle in betterment of 
living standards, is now to be subjected 
to a further squeezing process through 
competitive production in new territory, 
then it is high time that thought be given 
to making some major adjustments to 
these conditions. 

Such changes, of course, are of im- 
portance not to farmers only but to 
whole states. Prosperous states are com- 
posed of prosperous individuals. And 
such adjustments as are to be made must 
be wisely worked out. Guesswork and 
“hit or miss’ adjustments will cause the 
pendulum to swing too far in some radi- 
cal direction and prolong the realization 
of prosperity. There has already been 
too much “plunging” without due regard 
for a safe landing place. 


Texas Cotton Acreage Increases 


64 Per Cent in Four Years 


R many years there has been talk of 
new cotton lands about to be devel- 
oped in various parts of the world. In 
India, unusual success has attended the 
efforts of the British interests. The In- 
dian laborer with no standard of living 
worth mentioning has doubled the Indian 
crop during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. (See Fig. 1 herewith comparing 
1900 and 1920-23 conditions.) Even if 
we assume that the United States is now 
a 16,000,000-bale country (one-third bale 
per acre), we have increased our produc- 
tion only 60 per cent. The quality of 
Indian cotton is said to have improved 
more rapidly than production has in- 
creased. Outside of India and the United 
States, no other country has actually put 
upon the market notably larger crops of 
cotton during this time, but we learn that 
British interests are about to open up a 
large new area in the Upper Nile and 
the Soudan to irrigated cotton growing. 
It has remained, however, for West 
Texas and Oklahoma to spring the big 
Surprise by opening up a new cotton- 
gtowing empire in semi-arid territory, a 
part of which used to be represented in 
the old geographies as practically desert. 
(See Fig. 2, page 10). The average 
rainfall is around 20 to 25 inches. The 
State of Texas in 1921 harvested 10,745,- 
000 acres and since then has rapidly in- 
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T IS high time for North Carolina and South Carolina cotton growers to 
wake up to a new peril that confronts them:— 
We can no longer make cotton the way we have been making it. 


We must improve our methods, enrich our soils, and safeguard our incomes by 
living at home, or we shall no longer be able to survive as great cotton growing states. 


And what is the reason? 


New competition—(1) competition from areas 


like India where people underlive usand (2) (far more serious) competition 
from new cotion-growing areas in Texas and Oklahoma where cotton farmers 
can make cotton with half the labor it takes with us and one-t&nth the fer- 
tiliser—or none at all. 

Mr. D. W. Watkins, the capable assistant director of the South Carolina 
Extension Service, made a tour through Texas recently, studying conditions. 
The astounding results of his inquiry are given herewith and should be studied 
by every cotton grower as seriously as he ever studied any lesson in school. 


There is danger ahead! 


Let’s prepare in time. 
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FIG. 1.—SHOWING DECREASE IN AMERICA’S PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORLD 
PRODUCTION 
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Lach dot represents 
5,000 Acres 


FIG. 6.— MAN LABOR PER 
ACRE ON COTTON, 1923 








creased acreage, most of the increase 
being in the drier western part of the 
state. Jn 1925, Texas harvested 17,608,- 
000 acres, an increase of 64 per cent in 
four years. This year there was planted 
in Texas a total of nearly 19 million 
acres of cotton. A conservative estimate 
of the new acreage that might be planted 
to cotton, should prices justify it, would 
be from 10 to 15 million acres. 


Cultivating 100 to 150 Acres in 
Cotton Per Man 


N EXPERIMENT ésstation at Lub- 
bock, a thriving town in the heart of 


4 Darling fon Co. S.C. 
2 MS /nlosh Co. Ok/a. 
8 Grady Co. Oh/a. 

¢ Push Co.7ex 

5 Ellis Co. Tex 
6Lubbock Co. Tex. 


this West Texas area, has developed va- 
rieties and worked out methods of culti- 
vation suitable for conditions in that sec- 
tion; and county demonstration agents 
have promoted the development of cot- 
ton growing on a profitable basis so that 
hundreds and thousands of cotton farm- 
ers have moved into this territory from 
farther east in these two states. Their 
places back home have been taken by the 
natural increase in farm population, so 
that the area west of the Mississippi 
River now produces over half the Ameri- 
can crop. (See Figs. 3, 4, 5, herewith.) 

The West Texas and Oklahoma farm- 
er can cultivate 100 to 150 acres of cotton 
per man, using two- to eight-horse teams 
and tractors. There are rumors that a 
mechanical cotton picker is about to be 
perfected, and if this is done there is 
nothing to prevent the West Texas farm- 
er growing a much larger acreage of 
cotton. Picking is the limiting factor 
with him now. His yields per acre of 
cotton are low and the quality of his 
staple not very good, but his larger acre- 
age tends to give him a larger income 
per family than the all-cotton Eastern 
farmer gets. Weed control is very easy 
and very little thinning of cotton is done. 
On many farms no hoe work is done. 
The result is that the crop is produced 
with less than half as many hours of 
human labor as is required in a typical 
Southeastern cotton county—Darlington, 
for example. (See Fig 6.) No fertilizers 
are used and under the drouthy condi- 
tions would not be very effective. (See 
Fig. 7.) Very little diversification, as we 
use the term, is practiced, due to low 
rainfall. A drouth severe enough to ruin 
the cotton crop causes a real farm panic, 
though it seems to require two dry years 
together to bring this about. The last 
time this happened was in 1917-18 and 
the effect was felt for several years. 
Wind storms damage young cotton and 
cause some land erosion, but there is vir- 
tually no leaching out or washing away 
of soil fertility. 


Our Tenant System Makes Compe- 


tition More Serious 

FARMING seems to be largely a mat- 

ter of exploiting natural virgin soils, 
bet since so little fertility can be ex- 
tracted by the cotton crop during any 
one year, it will be a long while before 
the region suffers from soil depletion. 
Our system of farm tenantry, under 
which tenants move too frequently to 
have any interest in a farm except to 
extract the movable wealth during the 
current year, does not operate so strongly 
against the progress of a virgin country 
like West Texas. The short tenure sys- 
tem is with us a great curse. For ex- 
ample, in South Carolina two-thirds of 
the farmers are tenants and more than 


(Continued on page 10) 
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—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


FIG. 4.—-DECREASE IN COTTON ACREAGE PICKED, 1919-1924 
The decrease in cotton acreage between 1919 and 1924 occurred mostly in Georgia and 


South Carolina. 


Ressee and adjacent portions of Arkansas and Mississippi. 


A smaller decrease may' be noted in the southwestern corner of Ten- 








Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


FIG. 5.—INCREASE IN COTTON ACREAGE PICKED, 1919-1924 
The increase of cotton acreage in Texas and Oklahoma between 1919 and 1924 was 
greater than the decrease in Georgia and South Carolina. Smaller areas of increase may be 
noted in the Mississippi river bottoms south of Cairo, Illinois, and in southeastern Alabama. 
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The Progressive F armer 


Two Messages to Cotton Farmers 


(1) Ten Reasons For Holding Cotton; (2) One Remedy for “Hedge Selling” 
By JOSIAH WILLIAM BAILEY 


I. Ten Reasons Why Farmers 
Should Hold for Better Prices 


HE Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated (as of September 16) that the 
South would produce 15,800,000 five- 
hundred-pound bales of cotton. The price 
for middling cotton 
dropped to 13 
cents. 
But remember :— 
1. This is an 
estimate as of the 
condition on Sep- 
tember 16. /t is 
not final—it pur- 
ports only to be 
anestimate. It was 
not intended to 
be accepted as final. The department 
has made reasonably accurate estimates 
of the crop on December 1 of any year; 
but it has frequently missed it by mil- 
lions of bales earlier in the year. Do not 
sell your cotton on a government's guess 
as of September 16. 
2. It is known that cotton is from two 
to four weeks late over large sections of 
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the belt. Late crops run unusual risks— 
storms, frosts, worms, weevils, cold 
weather (when picking is difficult). 


Granted that on September 16 the pros- 
pect was for 15,800,000 bales, the crop 
may be cut from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bales yet. 

3. At 13 cents much cotton will be left 
in the fields. Many tenants, seeing that 
there is nothing in it for them, not a 
dollar, will not work for nothing. Land- 
lords and merchants will not be able to 
hire pickers at $1 a hundred, when gin- 
ning and picking will take from $15 to 
$18 per bale of a $65 bale. Moreover, 
we do not have to pick our cotton. We 
may stop November 1 and leave from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 bales in the fields 
and make money thereby. 

4. Thirteen cents for middling cotton 
means about 10 cents for lower grades. 
At this price the late cotton will not be 
picked, and it ought not to be picked, since 
to do so will depress the price of the en- 
tire crop. 

5. The consumption of cotton goods 
will increase since cotton is below 20 cents. 


6. The cotton mills in America are 
doing better business than in two years. 
When they come into the market for cot- 
ton, prices will tend to rise. They are 
holding off now; but when they come, 
there will be a rush. 

7. English mills are depressed by the 
prolonged coal strike; but since all 
strikes end, every day brings us nearer 
to the end of that strike. When it comes, 
English mills will come into the market 
and will try to make up for lost time. 

8. Europe is at last approaching stabil- 
ization. Germany has been welcomed into 
the League of Nations, and the prospect 
for lasting peace in Europe is higher than 
it has ever been. The pact of Locarno 
is in force. This means better conditions 
and demand for cotton goods in Europe. 

9. Large sections of the human race 
have been able to buy only very limited 
supplies of cotton goods. There is no 
big supply ahead of this crop. When the 
business of selling cotton goods gets to 
going, it will go strong. 

10. To sell cotton now means disaster 
for all—the farmer, the merchant, the 
banker, and the free school. To hold is 
your only chance. You cannot lose by 
holding; but you stand to gain much, 


II. How to Remedy Ruinous 
“Southern Hedge Selling” 
[* EVERY Associated Press report of 


the cotton market since the price of 
eotton began to go. down—about Septem- 








ON. J. W. Bailey of Raleigh, is not only one of the ablest lawyers and 


public men of North Carolina, 


farmers’ problems and is himself a cotton grower. 


our subscribers with cotton to sell 


but an especially close student of the 
We know that all 
will study with great interest his two 


clear cut messages herewith on the present crisis in the cotton market. 








ber 10—it has been stated that prices 
were going down on account of “South- 
ern hedge selling.” If the market rallied, 
the rally was soon stopped by “Southern 
hedge selling.” You will find this on the 
market page of any daily paper almost 
every day. 

Now what is “Southern hedge selling’’? 


It is manifestly a Southern—not a 
Wall Street activity. It isdone by South- 
erners—through the New Orleans and the 
New York Cotton Exchanges. Men in 
the South are responsible for this hedge 
selling. And this is how “hedge selling” 
operates. 

Whenever a cotton-broker buys spot 
(or actual) cotton, he buys it at the mar- 
ket price. But he buys it for re-sale—for 
selling again. He also naturally desires 
to reduce his risk of loss by a fallin price 
while it is in his hands pending delivery 
to his customer—some cotton mill. There- 
fore when he buys, say 100 bales, he im- 
mediately sells against this purchase 100 
bales for future delivery. 

In this way the “hedge seller” fixes, 
or stabilizes, the cost of the cotton to 
himself :— 

1. If cotton goes down, he is protected by 
his “hedge sale." He has sold, and as it 


goes down he gains precisely what he loses 
on his purchase of spot cotton. 


2. If cotton goes up, he is protected by 
the actual cotton on hand. He loses on the 
hedge, but gains on the spot cotton. 

This is “hedging.” But, you ask, how 
does a man make anything under such a 
method? The answer is, he gets so much 
a bale for buying and selling the actual 
cotton. He makes nothing by the “hedge 
sale.” That costs him a small commis- 
He makes nothing on the cotton 


sion 


beyond his commission. But he desires 
to make sure of this; and so he must 
“sell hedges” against all his purchases. 


In this manner a large portion of our 
cotton is sold three times at least: First 
the actual cotton is sold to the broker; 
second, the broker sells on the cotton ex- 
change against it 100 bales as a hedge. 
Whenever the broker sells the actual cot- 
ton to the manufacturer, the broker un- 
does his hedge, that is, he buys 100 bales 


on the cotton exchange, “buys in” his 
hedge. But the manufacturer, having 
purchased 100 bales of actual cotton, 


seeks also to protect himself against 
fluctuations and he immediately sells 100 
bales as a hedge. And he buys in this 
hedge only when he has sold the cotton 
goods manufactured. Here is the diffi- 
culty: There is an immense amount of 
“hedge selling” and very little undoing of 
hedges throughout October, November, 
and December. 

All of this is lawful. It is not gamb- 
ling. It is not speculation. In fact, it is 
the reverse of gambling or speculation. 
It takes the gambling or speculative ele- 
ment out of the cotton broker's business 
and, as well, out of the cotton manufac- 
turer’s business. 

But when the broker or manufacturer 
sells a hedge, there must be a_ buyer. 
And umless this buyer buys against a sale 
ef actual cotton or cotton goods, he is a 
speculator; and there is never enough of 
selling of cotton goods in September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December to cre- 
ate enough buying in of hedges to offset 
the general Southern hedge selling. 


In the course of time all hedge sales 
do work out. Every 100 bales sold is 








Farmers Themselves the Worst Bears 


AST Friday, after Mr. Bailey's 
United States Crop Reporting 


article on this page was written, the 
3oard issued a new estimate of cotton 


crop production, based on October 1 conditions—16,627,000 bales being 
thus forecast, or 817,000 bales more than were predicted in the September 16 


report, prices dropping nearly 1 cent lower. 


The following figures show the 


condition of the crop and the estimated yield per acre and total yield for 


each state :— 
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We would urge especial attention to explanation of “hedge selling” as 


made by Mr. Bailey. 


As he points out, in the present recent demoralized state 


of the market, each bale of cotton placed on the market has been sold twice— 
once to the spot buyer and once again as a “hedge sale” to protect the 


original purchase. 


Cotton has been going on the market faster than the trade could absorb it. 
Farmers themselves have been the worst “bears” by thus overfeeding instead 


of starving a ruinously low market. 


It is time to rally and make the world pay a fairer price for cotton. 


Not 


even a 16,627,000-bale crop can justify present prices. 








sooner or later bought in by the seller. 
But the manufacturer buys in his hedges 
omy when the cotton, or the manufac- 
tured product is sold. This is not likely 
to be in September, October, N »vember, 
or December. The manufactured product 
is sold throughout the year in an orderly 
way, whereas the raw cotton is sold, most 
of it between September 1 and January 
1, Manufacturers formerly sold large 
orders at atime. But at present, and for 
all time to come, it appears, the “hand to 
mouth” system of buying merchandise is 
the rule. Cotton, therefore, has to bear 
the weight of not only the sale of the 
actual cotton, but the re-sale, in the form 
of hedges—all within about 100 days. 
Clearly the whole effect is tremendously 
to depress the price of cotton in Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December 
when the farmers are selling. 


What is the remedy? 


“Suppress the broker?’’ No, he is the 
buyer of cotton in the first instance. The 
farmers need him. 

“Suppress the cotton exchanges and 
prohibit sales?” No; to do so would 
probably prostrate the cotton market ev- 
ery fall. No manufacturer would buy 
except for his immediate requirements. 
And there would be no market for cot- 
ton. 

“Suppress the speculators?” Grant that 
speculation is not sound business, the 
speculator at any rate helps absorb the 
hedge sales, and thereby helps keep the 
price from going down. If the govern- 
ment would let him alone, he would be 
more likely to put the price up than down. 
I am not disposed to encourage specula- 
tion; but as matters stand we need specu- 
lators to absorb the excess of hedge 
sales. 

There is but one remedy. 

Do not put more cotton on the market 
in any month than the market demands. 
The consumption of American cotton per 
year is between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 
bales—that is to say, 1,200,000 bales per 
month. “Orderly marketing” is the only 
solution. This is the main objective of 
the codperative movement. It has not 
been achieved because a large majority 
of the cotton farmers have chosen to rush 
their cotton on the market, and, of course, 
doubly depress it with an over-supply of 
actual cotton and Southern hedge selling. 
This might work in days when specula- 
tion in cotton was more popular, but those 
days are gone. 

The speculative public has turned to 
stocks in corporations, where Government 
reports and estimates and guesses do mot 
apply. It might work under the old plan 
when merchants bought six months’ sup- 
ply of goods at a time, but it is fatal now 
when merchants buy on the “hand to 
mouth” basis. 

Now is a good time for cotton produc- 
ers to see what may be done by orderly 
marketing. They must fall in line with 
modern commerce, or perish. Let them 
withhold their cotton from the market 
and thereby stop this “Southern hedge 
selling.” You may do it through the 
co-ops, or you may do it yourself. Only 
have the commonsense to do it. Meantime 
let the time-merchants and bankers take 
warning: To force cotton farmers 
market their cotton under existing ¢% 
cumstgnces is nothing less than to invie 
ruin for all—the merchant and banker 
before the farmer. 
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[‘ WILL pay well to gather the cotton 
properly. By picking when dry 4 
soon as possible after it opens, keeping 
it free of trash, and putting under cover 
after picking or ginning at once, the 
maximum quality fiber will be secur 

which in turn means the maixmum price 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 





IDN’T Plant Enough Rye—We made 

the mistake of not planting a large 
enough rye patch to furnish green feed 
for the hens and some for the young 
pigs. Pasture for pigs means better and 
cheaper pork. Green feed for hens means 
more eggs and more profit. 

MRS. J. E. P. 
- . 7 

Listened to Uninformed Advisors.— 
Neighbors told us strawberries wouldn't 
do well here. We listened to them and 
didn’t plant berries for years. At a later 
date I saw in The Progressive Farmer 
directions for growing strawberries. I 
tried the plan and for several seasons we 
have enjoyed plenty of luscious berries. 

MRS. L. R. 
* * * 

Kept Calves Too Long.—A mistake we 
made was keeping calves for sale until 
they were seven months or more old. We 
could have gotten just as much for them 


at around seven weeks old. 0 ie 
x * + 
Children Didn’t Use Toothbrush— 
Though I provided toothbrushes and 


paste for my children I neglected to see 
that they used them regularly. So 
some of them are suffering from decayed 
teeth and bad health. MRS. G. C. B. 

* ¢ * 


Prefers Mules to Horses.—One great 
mistake I made for several years was 
keeping horses on the farm instead of 
mules. Mules can do much more hard 
work than horses, and are just as easily 
managed as horses if one understands 
them. R. C. W. 

* * & 

Did Not Disinfect Turkey's Quarters. 
—Last year I bought quite a drove of 
turkeys. Some of them soon developed 
serious cases of sorehead. I placed them 
in an outbuilding until cured. One died. 
I knew the building should have been 
disinfected, but was crowded with work 
and just gave it a thorough cleaning be- 
fore using for a roosting house for young 
chickens. This was a serious mistake— 
many of my chickens had sorehead and 
treatment required much more time than 
disinfection of the house would have 
cost. Besides, two chickens died and the 
others lost much in weight and_ their 
growth was stunted. MRS. L. E. A. 

~ * * 

Didn't Make Use of Opportunity—In 
my younger days when I had a good 
chance to attend school, make myself 


more useful to those I chance’ to mx 
and mingle with, and become an_all- 
round better citizen, I failed to use the 


opportunity. So many boys and girls go 
through their school days in a happy-go- 
lucky way, as I did, with no really seri- 
ous thoughts of the future. 

I wish that parents could only wake 
up to a responsibility of their duty to- 
wards their children. The different clubs 
over the country are doing much to 
arouse the ambition of the boys and girls. 
A lazy boy or girl at home is most likely 
to be lazy in school. A READER. 

* * ” 

Covered House with Poor Quality 
Boards. —I made a great mistake by not 
Covering my house with better material. 

built my house last summer and cov- 
ered it with sap pine boards thinking that 
such a covering would give satisfaction 
for 10 years or more. But to my regret 
it leaks some now. In a short time, I 
will have to recover it or my house will 
Tain, If I had used regular roofing as 
eae advertised in The Progressive 
‘taal F would not be worried about 

- It would have saved time, worry, 
and money, H. W. T. 
*_* * 

Neglected C overing Porches.— One 
Mistake I made was neglecting re-cover- 
ing my Porches when they needed it. I 
Sept putting it off until a more conven- 
ee. Consequently, I did not have 

y put on a new roof, but had to 
Put on new ceiling. MRS. E. J. T. 
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Crosley Features 
“CRESCENDON” 


| When, on or- 
dinary radios, 
| ears must 
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astationmiles 
@ turn of the 
Crescendon on Crosley 
radios instantly swells 
reception to room-fill- sev 
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One-dial control. 
You find your sta- 
tien, then write its 
laters on the graphic 
dial, locating it once and 
for all, to turn to when- 
ever your fancy dictates, 
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The new Crosley all-metal shielded 
chassis not only aids im producing 
astounding selectivity, but stand- 
ardizes manufacture and belps 
make possible the price of $50. 


. Single-dial control with gr: 
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“ cost. 3. Cre- 

producing exquisite volume from 
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One-Dial Control! 


oo i this amazing 5-tube set at $50 





Already the new 5-tube Crosley set, at 
$50, has met such a tremendous demand 
as to confirm the prediction that it will 
replace thousands upon thousands of sets 
now in use. 


Confronted by high prices, many people who 
desired to replace their old sets have hither- 
to hesitated to do so. Now... in the new 
Crosley ‘‘5-50’’. . they find the features and 
qualities they desire, formerly exclusive to 
very high priced sets  ; . available at small 
investment. 


The incomparable joys of Single-Dial Control! 
Uncanny selectivity, resulting from its metal-shielded 
chassis and the surpassing efficiency of the Crosley 
circuit’s advanced design! Exquisite volume, thanks 
to the matchless Crescendon! Crosley Acuminators, 
power tube adaptability . . . all the attributes of radio 
at its best . . . for $50 


In all the Crosley line no instrument represents a 
greater triumph than this wonderful 5-tube set. 
Examine the line in full, as illustrated in the marginal 
column at the left ... each item a victory for mass 
production in reducing radio prices. Then see the 
Crosley line at Crosley dealers . . . including the new 
**§-50’’. . now on display! 


See it . . hear it. View the refreshing beauty of its 
solid mahogany cabinet. Operate it yourself. Watch 
the stations, written in on the graphic dial, parade 
before you and usher in their programs with unerring 
accuracy. Sharpen the selection with the Crosley 
Acuminators. Release inspiring volume by means of 
the Crescendon. 


hie 


Know what heights . . . in tone, volume, selectivity 
and sensitivity . . . radio of moderate price has reached! 


President 





Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets, which are licensed under Armstrong U. 8. Patent No. 1,113,149 or under patent 
a piigetions of Radio tte pond Laboratories, Inc., and other patents issued Owning and 
WwW. W, first remote contro] super-power station in America. All prices without accesso 


furnishes asubstantial 
frame for mounting 
elements, produces ex- 
cellent alignment of 
condensers, shields the 
units from each other, 
revents interstage, 
mproves the stability 
of the curcuit, in- 
creases selectivity and 
saves costs by stan 
ardizing this phase of 
manufacture, 


ing volume. An exclu- 
sive Crosley feature. 


ALL-METAL 
SHIELDED CHASSIS 





This truly great radio 
achievement, found in 
eral Crosley sets, 


For Catalogue 
write Dept 











and pending. and operating station 
ries. 
THE SINGLE-PIAL THE USE SEF QWER 
Se broR “ACUMINATORS” patente om QUALITY 
— Nothing fn Crosley Acumina- ability marks Aa AND 
(== radio equals torsprovidesharp © Grosley ‘'5-60"", BEA’ 
the joy orthe tuning where re- **§-75"’and’ ‘RFL’ } 
Sefernen § O.Seiay ceed aC, ogeers 
“” of single di sted e: 
control. Crosley single easily tune out local sion for best radio : 
Grum,Gerlthestatigns tons, Ordinarily, once cost Tile feacare ie —— 
‘ou to e stations ’ cos’ 8 feature n 
Jought, without log po yy: and theyneed keeping with all that Cune 
book or “‘tuning’”’ not be touched is most progressive. 












is trees, saws 





| Terms. Write for 


bape 0 0 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
—I ever made. One man saws 15 cords a day—easy. 
hs Make big money. Use <P. Es. 

for other work. Sh 

or nearest of 10 Branch Houses 
30-Day Ti 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1841W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 

(841W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh 


Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Saws faster than 10 men. 
. Cash— 
rial Offer and big FREE book. 















30 DAY (a INE, 


We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs i Fi 
FREE. STERLING CO. NRI4 





. Fine Horsehide 
ALTIMORE. MDC 
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North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina—Wake Up!! 


(Continued from page 7) 


one-third of these move every year. 
Nearly all feel that they are likely to 
move. To correct this, longer tenure with 
some soil building at mutual expense for 
mutual profit are necessary if we are not 
to further impoverish our soils and make 
competition with Texas and Oklahoma 
still harder. 

Assuming average crops for the acre- 
age now being planted and in prospect, 
it looks as if the world might see a con- 
tinuation of the trend of recent years to- 
ward lower priced cotton. It is highly 
speculative farming for the individual to 
proceed on the basis that he will get good 
yields and good prices together. 

These, then, are the conditions which 
the old-belt cotton grower has to study, 
and determine for himself if he can meet 
the serious new competition, and how. 
If he proceeds on the old “Nigger and 
mule, all-cotton, poor-land” basis, utter 
disaster is just a question of time with 
him. He cannot hope to work as many 
acres of poor land as the Texas farmer 
can, and it is highly speculative farming 
for him to assume that he will have 
ideal weather and insect conditions cou- 
pled with good prices in the same year. 
Yet the old type of cotton farmer must 
have all these to keep his head above 
water, 


Richer Lands and a Live-at-Home 
Policy Will Help Us 


HAT the Southeastern farmer has 
certain advantages, however, is evi- 
dent. These are :— 
1. Greater rainfall, hence possible larger 
yields per acre of better staple 
2. A greater variety of crops for home use 
and for market; therefore less risk on cotton 
alone and less necessity to go in debt for 
foods and feed crops. 
3. Soils in which the limiting production 
factor is not lack of moisture but humus and 
plant foods. Such conditions permit the 


Southeastern farmer to secure yields in ac 
cordance with the intelligence and energy 
expended in soil improvement A humus 
filled soil acting like a sponge will tide 


the Southeastern farmer over short drouths 
to which he is subjected, and is cheaper than 
irrigation. 

4. Nearness to better markets, both locally 
and in the East. 


Better Acre Yields With Fewer 
Acres in Cotton 

HE relation between large yields per 

acre and profits has been very clearly 
demonstrated. (See Fig. 8.) A study sim- 
ilar to that charted in Fig. 8 was re- 
peated in 1925 on 1,405 farms and showed 
that those farms averaging 89 pounds 
lint per acre produced cotton at a cost 
of 31 cents per pound; 162 pounds lint 
per acre cost 18 cents per pound; 246 
pounds lint per acre cost 13 cents per 
pound, and 496 pounds lint per acre cost 
9 cents per pound. 

The tendency in the Southeast was to 
increase yields per acre largely with com- 
mercial fertilizers until the boll weevil 
came, since which time the decline has 
been very marked. North Carolina has 
suffered less in this respect than 
South Carolina or Georgia. The effect 
of a simultaneous striking of boll weevil, 
deflation, and a series of bad crop years 
in lowering yields per acre in South 
Carolina is striking. It is also significant 
to notice the long-time downward trend 
in yields per acre in Texas and Okla- 
homa. But there the individual farmer 
offsets this by cultivating a larger acre- 
age per man. 

One more fact should be made clear. 
Large yields of cotton per acre on the 
part of the Southeastern farmer do not 
necessarily mean larger total cotton 
crops. It should mean more acres in 
other crops, and consequently fewer 
acres in cotton. It means larger crops 
of feedstuffs, more “winter farming,” 
and upon this foundation more cows, 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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The area between the two fuzzy or ragged lines is where the big 
increase in cotton acreage has taken place, and most of it is dry a 
and so unhurt by boll weevils. F ed 
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Handling a Cotton Surplus 


How McNary-Haugen Bill Would Have Worked Now 
By B. W. KILGORE 


President, American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


HE central idea of the McNary- 

Haugen Bill was to handle the sur- 

pluses of certain staple crops to 
which it applied. Cotton was one of these 
crops. With cotton a real surplus is not 
a constant thing, but 
occurs with reason- 
able regularity every 
five, six or seven 
years, depending on 
business and pro- 
duction conditions, 
It is not unusual for 
two big crops with 
large surpluses to 
follow each other, as 
was the case with 
the 1925 and 1926 
crops, resulting in a 
two-million-bale surplus in 1925 and an- 
other like indicated one for 1926. 


What Have Surpluses Cost? 


EFORE discussing how the McNary- 

Haugen Bill would have worked with 
these surpluses, let us first briefly con- 
sider the question: 





csc 


B, W. KILGORE 





with the accumulated effect of last year’s 
surplus, will cost the cotton farmers of 
the South betwen $360,000,000 and 
$570,000,000. For the two years, 1925 and 
1926, the surplus is costing Southern cot- 
ton farmers between $450,000,000 and 
$730,000,000. The latter figure is approxi- 
mately one-half the value of a single 
year’s crop at the most favorable figures 
used in this discussion. In other words, 
the surpluses of cotton of these two years 
are costing the growers 25 per cent off 
the two crops, in addition to the extra 
cost of producing the surpluses. The 
price of cotton is now but little more 
than 50 per cent what it was a year ago. 

The surplus production of cotton for 
these years has made the price on the en- 
tire two crops. This is always the case 
with crops handled as cotton is handled. 

But a cotton surplus is only an occa- 
sional occurrence. If the production in 
periods of years of low, medium, and 


large production is averaged, produc- 
tion will balance consumption with rea- 
sonableness. The problem then becomes 


one of taking the 








What did the sur- 
plus cotton crop of 
last year cost the 
South and what 
will the prospec- 
tive surplus of this 
year likely cost? 
When the Govern- 
ment estimate of 
the crop last year 
was around 14,000,- 
000 bales, the ap- 
proximate amount 
of American cot- 


situation ? 


McNary-Haugen 


of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, this being the official title of 
the federation of our state codpera- 
tive cotton marketing associations. Dr. 
Kilgore’s discusston not only of the 


surplus of the fat 


Gourross Congress had passed the 5 s- o ope 
: ; duction and = dis- 

tal ‘ Bill; just neu tributing it over the 
would it have functioned for the help years of medium 
of the cotton farmers in the present and lean produc- 
This is a@ question thou- tion. This, it is 

sands of farmers are now asking. welleved: walt 
For an authoritative answer we have keep the surplus 
turned to Dr. B. W. Kilgore, president from ruining the 


price of the entire 
crop when it oc- 
curs. 

Any plan for 





> ‘ 12 je 
weil cncurmtion,  MeNary-Hunen Bilt but aso of the aling. the or 
th price was general problem of yore surpluses tive must provide 
around 2414 cents will interest all cotton growers. for the ownership 
per pound. As the = of the surplus by 





estimate of the 

crop ascended to 16,000,000 bales and 
beyond, the price descended quite rapidly 
to 18 cents and then more slowly to 15 
cents and even lower for some grades 
and staples. The results were an aver- 
age price around 19 cents for a 16,000,- 
000-bale crop. Previous years’ produc- 
tions, prices and business conditions at 
the beginning of last year, justify the be- 
lief that a 14,000,000-bale crop last year 
would have averaged 23 cents per pound 
and possibly 24 cents. The previous three 
years’ crops have averaged 24.82 cents 
per pound. 

On the basis of the above facts, a 14,- 
000,000-bale crop in 1925 would have 
brought at 24 cents, or $120 ner bale, 
$1,680,000,000. At 23 cents or $115 per 
bale. this same crop would have brought 
$1,610,000,000. What our 16,000,000-bale 
crop actually did bring at 19 cents or 

5 per bale was $1,520,000,000. The 
2,000,000 bales of surplus cotton in 1925, 
therefore, cost us between ),000,000 
and $160,000,000 in addition to the extra 
Cost of growing, gathering, ginning, and 
handling these 2,000,000 bales. 


Surpluses Making the Price 
AS THE Government estimate for the 

1926 crop has indicated a production 
of approximately 16,000,000 bales, the 
Price has gone down from around 18 
cents to below 13 cents. But for the two 
surpluses—with business conditions possi- 
bly the best this country has ever known 
—4@ crop this year of 14,000,000 bales 
would have brought conservatively 20 
and Possibly 23 cents per pound. On the 
basis of these figures—that is 20 and 23 
cents for a 14,000,000-bale crop, which 
{ crop would likely have brought but 
or the surplus, and 13 cents the prevail- 
my Price at present for the approximate 
6,000,000-bale crop, the surplus this year, 





those who grew it 
and who are to grow the next crop or 
crops which it is to supplement. This it 
is believed would gradually become a 
means of acreage control, the adjustment 
of production to consumption with rea- 
sonableness and finally the end to be most 
desired, namely, the stabilization of price. 
Violent fluctuations—50 per cent in 12 
months, as we are now experiencing—is 
not only demoralizing, but destructive. 


How the McNary-Haugen Bill 
Would Have Worked 


HE MeNary-Haugen bill provides for 

the collection of an equalization fee, 
not exceeding $2 per bale, from the 
growers on every bale of cotton grown 
for a period of years wntil a sufficient 
capital fund paid in by the growers was 
accumulated to buy, own, warehouse, 
hold, and distribute the surplus as needed 
When this fund became large enough for 
owning and handling the surplus it would 
continue to be collected each year, but 
those who contributed to it the first year 
would have their equity returned. In this 
way the actual growers of cotton would 
provide the capital fund for the handling 
of the surplus. 

It was provided further that an equali- 
zation fee on each bale of cotton would 
not be collected for two years and not 
then until certain referendum provisions 
were complied with showing that the sen- 
timent of the cotton growers was in favor 
of the operation of the plan. In the 
meantime a Government revolving fund 
of $75,000,000 was to be made available 
for handling the surplus cotton for the 
first two years and then afterwards also 


in connection ‘with the fund raised from 
the equalization fee. 


Had the McNary-Haugen Bill become 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Charles William Stores 









Uses the catalog for 
everything you need. 
Outer and inner cloth- 
ing for all the family 
—dry goods—rugs— 
jewelry—auto sup- 
plies—hardware— 
farm implements— 
everything is here and 
everything is priced 
low. 


wy 


New York City Inc. 


alisfaction 


‘guaranteed when 


you buy at the 
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HE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
want you to feel satisfied with every 
order you make... our buyers have combed 
the markets of the world so as to include in 
the new Catalog for Fall and Winter, the 
finest collection of merchandise we have ever 
offered. Prices, too, have been brought 
down to the lowest possible level. 


And also for your satisfaction, elaborate sys- 
tems have been perfected so that your orders 
will be shipped in the shortest possible time. 
A branch Post Office has been established 


right in our plant; Express Company trucks 
wait at our door for your orders; Railroad 
sidings for freight shipments are here also 
for your satisfaction. 


Is it any wonder that millions of families 
find satisfaction when they buy at The 
Charles William Stores? For not only do 
we do all these things to assure your satisfac- 
tion but we “guarantee” satisfaction, as well. 


Turn to your big new catalog today and make 
out your order—it will both pay you and 
satisfy you. If you haven't a catalog mail 
the coupon NOW! It will be mailed at once 
postpaid, Act TODAY! 


The 


CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 





4 

4 

THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 

170 Stores Building New York City 

Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy of your new ; 
Catalog for Fall and Winter. 4 


NEW YORK CITY 


INC, 
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BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 
and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 


Magneto 4 
“ Equipped “ 
uy From the Maker 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 





to operate and move, Trouble-proof. Fel 

trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 

Write today for my big FREE 
Free— Catalog and Low Easy Payment 

Prices. No obligation. Also 
manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 
LP., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1386 Empire Diig., ‘FITTOBURGH, PA, 
7356 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ik shipments also made from nearest of 

ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 

Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N.Y. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


U.S.GOVERNMENT 










EVERY g Remnentill 
SUIT 


ee 
BRAND 

NEW and PERFECT 
COAT SIZES 36 to 42 
PANTS SIZES 30 to 42 
Shae he, are $ 
regular Govern- 
ment goods and — 
contain best wool ma- . 
terial and workmanship obtainable. Made of 16 oz. 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. A very useful, serviceable 
suit for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 


EY Pay bargain price of 

SEND NO MON $4.98 plus the postage 

when the goods are delivered to you, 

FREE Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
| Oopt. 202 Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















‘To advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY FREE, choice 
of Ladies richly engraved, jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
Jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents latest style Radium Dial Strap Watch, 
‘with each Sterlite mng when p: 

All three watches are fine 





hased under this easy weekly payment plan. 
rehable, accurate timekeepers. Sterlite Diamonds, 
have the brilliant, darzling, blue-white, Mashing fire of real diamonds. Send 10 
cents with order, strip paper ring size, state Ladies or Gents style. On arrival, 
Pay Postman first payment of only 98 cents plus postage. Then send us $1.00 a 
week for six weeks—-$6.98 in all. We trust you, ask no references, and will 


refund first ment if Mot delighted. 
STERLING €O"ROOM'T>> BALTIMORE. MD. 








Fertile Farm Lands 


In Union County, South Carolina, at $25.00 
to $100.00 an acre. 
Wide range of production 10 months growing 
season. Salubrious climate, good roads, schools 
and churches; accessible markets Write the 
UNION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Union, S. C. 














Giant Washington Asparagus 
Shoemaker’s Quality Roots 
Gigantic stalks 1” to 2” in diameter—beautiful 
verdant foliage 9 to 11 ft. tall. 50 Roots, plenty 
for the average family. Fall plantings should 

be made in November and December. 50 Giant 
Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Roots, $3.00, parcel & 
gost prepaid, with cultural instructions. 
Prices on Larger Quantities 
Write today for FREE Mustrated Booklet # 


RIVERVIEW FARMS276° Bridgeton, N.J. 
















culture. Today there are about 1,500. 
The explanation of this remarkable 
growth is that about ten years ago the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed by Con- 
gress, and funds made available for 
teaching what is called vocational agri- 
culture, 

When the plan for teaching agricul- 
ture through the home project method 
was developed everyone in the country 
who was interested in better farming be- 
gan to think about this 


father had a flock of 150 White Leg- 


horns. 


Floyd took charge of this flock about 
the middle of December. It was decided 
not to cull the flock at this late date so 
several other improved practices were 
begun. The old A-roofed house was 
thoroughly cleaned and remodeled and 
Floyd began feeding the standard Vir- 
ginia laying ration. This ration consisted 
of a scratch feed of one bushel each of 
corn, wheat, and oats. The mash fed in 
hoppers was 100 pounds each of mid- 
dlings, cornmeal and bran to which was 
added 50 pounds of meat scrap. 


During the first six months under 





new method. About that 
time E, Davenport, who 
was then dean of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural College 
wrote an article in one of 
the farm papers in which 
he said: “The farm and 
the home have now been 
made a real part of the 
school, and if the farmer 
and his wife will welcome 
these young folks with 
their projects, we shall 
have here the best teach- 
ing we have ever known.” 

This statement was made 
ten years ago. The records 
since that time show that the fathers and 
mothers have welcomed the projects of 
the boys, and also the teacher who comes 
to help supervise them. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” it is said. And the proof of 
the high school agricultural teaching is 
in the project. Yet the fathers are just 
as much responsible for the success of 
the home project work as the teachers. 

For this reason the practice of holding 
what is called a Father and Son Ban- 
quet has become quite general in schools 
where vocational agriculture is taught. 
At this meeting the teacher, the fathers, 
and the boys discuss the project plans 
that will be carried out for the year. 
Many a father and son partnership has 
grown out of such a meeting. 


At one of these banquets the boys wrote 
on the blackboard in large letters: “Dad, 
We Need Your Cooperation!” This is 
true. No practical farming job can be 
a complete success without the aid of 
Dad. 


The Partnership Project of a 
Virginia Father and His Son 


URING the session 1925-26 Floyd 

Hardesty, living about three and one- 
half miles from Berryville, enrolled in 
the vocational agricultural department of 
the Berryville High School. Floyd chose 
poultry as the main enterprise for his 
supervised home work. He had a good 
opportunity to work with poultry as his 


Pn ee 


THE 10x10 FOOT BROODER HOUSE BUILT BY FLOYD AND HIS FATHER FOR HOUSING THEIR 600 BABY CHICKS, 





The Progressive Farmer 


Vocational Agriculture 
“Dad, We Need Your Co-op- 


ad ”? 

eration 
EN years ago there were few high 
schools in the South teaching agri- 


room, etc. It is in this house that they 
will house the 450 pullets and about 50 of 
the best hens of last year’s flock, 


In addition to this partnership poultry 
enterprise, Floyd is conducting a sow and 
litter enterprise, and is securing very sat. 
isfactory results. 


Floyd's activities have been written up 
for a dual purpose—in the first place, he 
represents an excellent type of rural boy 
—bright, good in his schuol work, not 
afraid of work, and interested in farm- 
ing. Secondly,—his father is a real co- 
perator—anxious and willing to give his 
boy a chance. He wants to codperate 
wich the vocational agricultural depart- 

ment and in so doing be- 








THE NEW POULTRY HOUSE RECENTLY BUILT BY MR. HARDESTY 


AND HIS SON FLOYD 

Floyd’s management the flock showed 
substantial gains in egg production over 
the previous year. Under his care the 
flock produced in six months 878 dozen 
eggs whereas over the same period dur- 
ing the preceding year their production 
totaled 731 dozen. His expenses for feed 
were $112 and the income from the sale 
of eggs amounted to $255. This gave 
him a profit of $143, not taking into con- 


sideration the eggs consumed by the 
family. 

Mr. Hardesty was well pleased with the 
results of Floyd’s management of the 


laying flock and during the spring he and 
Floyd erected a 10 x 10-foot portable 
brooder house. In partnership they pur- 
chased 600 baby chicks and Floyd has 
raised over 400 of these. He exercised great 
care in feeding these chicks and raised a 
very healthy lot of youngsters. About 50 
per cent of the chicks were cockerels and 
he marketed them at a good price. The 
returns from the sales of cockerels paid 
for the total cost of the baby chicks. In 
addition to the 200 pullets raised, Floyd 
and his father purchased 230 five-months’ 
old pullets. This brings the total num- 
ber of pullets up to 450. 

The old house was not well suited for 
housing a large flock and it was rather 
out of date in construction. Floyd and 
his father with the assistance of one car- 
penter have recently completed the erec- 
tion of a 25 x 25-foot semi-monitor poul- 
try house. This is an excellent house built 
very economically. It is fitted with the 


latest type of dropping boards, nests, feed 





lieves that his chances for 
keeping his son on the 
farm with him are greatly 
enhanced. 

E. W. ROLLER, 


Agricultural Instructor, 
Boyce - Berryville High 
Schools. 


A Successful Bee 
Project 


EES make honey, and 

they also make money, 
At least that is the conclu- 
sion of Peden Gaston, of 
Reidville, S. C. 

Last year as a member of the agricul- 
tural class of the Reidville High School 
Peden became interested in bees and with 
some of the money that he earned from 
his cotton project bought two hives of 
bees for $2 each. Within three months 
he had harvested 50 pounds of honey 
worth $12.50 on the market and expects 
to get that much more before the end of 
the season. Also during the summer 
he located two “bee trees” and now has 
four hives. 

Peden has found bees interesting. He 
reads books and bulletins about bees and 
enjoys working with them. They require 
but liftle time and do not interfere with 
his other work. And best of all he has 
made three times his original investment 
in three months. W. P. COKER. 

Reidville, S. C. 
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Wild vs. Tame Blackberries 


“| WANT to set out some wild black- 

berry plants and want to know when 
to take them up and how far apart to set 
them.” 

You will find it more profitable to 
plant tame blackberries. Tame kinds ate 
grown because they are superior to the 
wild ones. The labor and time required 
to find strong, healthy, young wild plants, 
together with thelr lower yield, would 
make them cost more than bought plants. 
The plants should be set not closer than 
5 x 5 feet. 


AND THE 


INTERIOR OF THE POULTRY HOUSE SHOWN ABOVE 
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found the one 
tobacco for me! 


TO MEN trudging along the trail in 
search of pipe-peace, Prince Albert 
looms up like a friendly light in the 
wilderness. It says, in language all can 
understand, that pipe-troubles are now 
over . . . and over to stay. Good old 
Prince Albert! Real tobacco for real 
men, you bet! 


Real tobacco—that’s the answer in a 
pipe-bowl. Prince Albert is cool as the 
morning plunge. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, with a body that lets you know 
you’re smoking, but a mildness that pulls 
down the bars and tells you to go to it! 
And go to it you will, from morning till 
midnight. 


If you’ve been limping along on three 
cylinders with a tobacco that can’t make 
the grade, switch to Prince Albert. Slip 
into top speed and open the throttle wide. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, because the Prince Albert 
process clamped the lid down tight on 
bite and parch. 


Just around the corner is a friendly 
shop where they hand out smoke- 
sunshine in tidy red tins marked ‘*Prince 
Albert.” Turn your tiller in that direc- 
tion. Get yourself a tin of this real 
tobacco that has brought so much down- 
right pleasure to millions of men all over 


the world. Today! 


PRINGE ALBERT | 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Touring or 
Roadster 
Coach or 
Coupe . 
Four-Door 
Sedan .. 


Landau 


510 
*645 
8735 
°765 


14-Ton Truck $375 


(Chassis Only) 


1-Ton Truck $495 


(Chassis Only) 


All prices f.o. v. Flint, Michigan 






































Multiple-cylinder Performance 


with Chevrolet Economy 


Never before has any auto- 
mobile enjoyed such spectacu- 
larly increased popularity! 
Never before has anylow-priced 
car offered such smooth per- 
formance at every speed—such 
amazingly swift acceleration— 
such abundant power under 
such easy control! 


Because itcompletely answers 
theconstantly increasing public 
demand for smooth operation 
and smart appearance com- 
bined with rugged construction, 
dependability, long life and 
strictest economy, today’s Chev- 
rolet represents one of the 
greatest engineering and manu- 


facturing achievements in 26 
years of automobile history! 

Because it combines light- 
ness of weight with remark- 
able strength and power it is 
unusually well fitted for farm 
service. Mud, sand, the rough- 
est of country roads, have no 
terrors for the driver of today’s 
Chevrolet. 

A single ride—and you will 
learn that no other car in the 
world offers at an equal price— 
an equallyimpressive combina- 
tion of quality construction, 
modern design, modern 
appearance and modern 
performance! 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


— SES ARRAS ECG NNER 
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BLUE RIBBON 


“U. S.” Blue Ribbon boots are ? made either 
red or black—with sturdy gray soles—knee 
to hip lengths. 


LIP on a pair—get them into 
action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you’ll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 















Five times its length it stretches! 
That’ 5 what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 
and waterproof. 


99 Boots 
Walrus 


° Arctics 
Rubbers 





—this ‘US’ Blue Ribbon Boot 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4*to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they’ve got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon line is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows 1t! 


Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 
United States Rubber Company 





The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus—an all rubber 
arctic that slips right on 
over your shoes. Its smooth 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or black—4 or 6 
buckles. 












A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUD 














Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, No. 887 





Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, No. 825 











On the floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 926 


“Always so clean, bright, and new-looking, 
and no trouble at all to keep it that way. Just 
a quick wiping, that’s all. It’s real linoleum.” 


ERHAPS all your dining-room needs 

to give it new life and color is a pretty 
pattern in an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug. 
There is nothing so suitable for a dining- 
room floor. So easy to clean—just a few 
moments’ wiping and its lovely freshness 
is restored. Choose one of the richly-col- 
ored Armstrong patterns—the change to a 
bright, cheerful room will please you. 


You will never regret buying a genuine 
linoleum rug made by Armstrong. It is a 
better rug—genuine cork linoleum clear 
through to its strong burlap back, softer, 
more resilient, and quiet underfoot. It is 
easy to roll and move one of these Arm- 
strong Rugs. That’s because linoleum is 
flexible and pliable. Yet it wears and 


wears. Its cost is surprisingly low—only a 
trifle more than a rug that may not last 
you half so long. 


If your room is larger than usual, ther« 
is an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug to fit it. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs come in the 
extra-large room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 
12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual smalle: 
sizes for the average-size rooms. 


“"RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—This 
little booklet shows you all the beautifu! 
Armstrong patterns in full color—rugs fo: 
living-room, bedroom, dining-room, and 
kitchen. Instructions for proper care 
Send for it today. It is free. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 1010 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 











“What comfort I have had from this rug!” 
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THEY WEAR —~—” AND WEAR —”AND WEAR 
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The Virginia State Fair 


30,000 Enter Grounds On First Day 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor The Progressive Farmer 


LL first day records were broken 

when 30,0000 people entered the 

grounds of the Virginia State Fair 
Monday, October 4 and found the at- 
tractions and exhibits ready for them. 
For the first time in 
its history the fair 
was really opened on 
opening day. A good 
example was set for 
other fairs. 

Marked improve- 
ments in the farm and 
farm home exhibit 
sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic 
Institute Extension 
Service were praised by many. The im- 
provements in the Woman’s Department 
followed rearrangement in the exhibit 
hall, the removal of partitions and other 
barriers to the eye. This brings out the 
full effect of the department or class ex- 
hibit without detracting from the items 
in any group. It has been a common 
mistake of exhibitors at our Southern 
fairs to give so much attention to the art 
of arrangement of composite exhibits 
that their lesson or message is covered 
or at least obscured. 

Changes made in the method of pre- 
senting county exhibits have more than 
doubled their value. A few years ago 
each county exhibit was a distinct and 
separate item. Then effort was made to 
exhibit everything produced in the county 
whether or not it had home or market 
value. The plan now is to have repre- 
sentative counties from the five or six 
agricultural districts of the state assem- 
ble their principal products or money 
crops and to stress each according to its 
importance. This was well done this 
year and the more than 20 county ex- 
hibits were so merged into one exhibit, 
as to make the best display possible of 
the state’s crop resources. This plan does 
away with most of the unnecessary and 
troublesome difficulties that have been so 
common at most Southern fairs. The 
plan now so successfully followed at the 
Virginia State Fair calls for dairy prod- 
ucts from dairy sections, cotton from 
cotton sections, tobacco from the tobac- 
co districts, apples from the orchard dis- 
tricts, truck exhibits where trucking is 
an important industry, and so on through 
the long list of farm crops, animal prod- 
ucts, etc., produced throughout the state; 
and the result is a real state fair as far 
as the farm can make it so. 
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The fruit and vegetable exhibits were 
well up to their high standard of the past 
but improved in quality and educational 
value by better methods of culture, by 
making the exhibits conform closely to 
market demands, and by the adoption of 
State and Federal grades and packs. 
There were fewer hogs than usual at the 
fair and an increase in sheep of better 
quality. Guernseys and Jerseys were ex- 
hibited in increased numbers and the 
quality of each breed was excellent. 
There were fewer Holsteins than usual. 
The beef cattle exhibits in all classes 
were excellent. The beef animals exhib- 
ited by the boys and girls in 4-H club 
work were said by one authority on beef 
cattle to be as good as those exhibited by 
Professionals. The pony show was a new 
feature with more than 100 entries, 
handled and ridden in most cases by the 
young owners of the ponies. 

Improvement was shown in the adult 
and professional poultry exhibits and 
marked improvement noted in the flocks 
brought by boy and girl club members. 
The pigeons were unexcelled at any pre- 
ceding fair. A pet show, with cats pre- 

‘aating, was a new and popular fea- 
. The dog show was made up of 
more than 30 breeds of dogs exhibited 





by about 150 kennels and individual own- 
ers. Among them was a team of Police 
dogs for which $25,000 was paid, grey- 
hounds valued at $10,000, a Schnauzer 
Pinsther and a Kerry Blue Terrier, each 
said to be worth $5,000. Such dogs will 
always have their day. 

No department of the fair showed more 
expansion or was so active in demonstra- 
tion as the Farm Machinery Department. 
Nearly everything exhibited was doing 
its particular work from the steam shovel 
excavating with farm tractor power a 
canal (or roadway) to five pumping water 
that saves mother a thousand steps. This 
farm implement and machinery exhibit 
covered an area that appeared to be fully 
two acres inextent and there was demon- 
strated the widest range of labor-saving 
equipment we have seen, all designed and 
fitted to use on the farm and in the house. 
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We Need Better Ways to Mar- 
ket Cotton Seed 


HY can’t farmers get the value of 

their cotton seed? In the rush of 
the market (early in the season) they 
are cheap; at the wind up of ginning 
they are high.” 

The present way of marketing cotton 
seed is not satisfactory to either the 
farmer or the oil mills. First, the price 
is not based to a sufficient extent on the 
quality of the seed. Second, the bulk of 
the crop is dumped on the market during 
two or three months. Third, the seed 
are difficult to store and hold early in 
the season and contain a large per cent 
of moisture, consequently are not so 
valuable per ton. The oil mills do their 
year’s work in four to eight months. Of 
course, when the large investment is only 
used for one-half the year, or less, the 
profits must be greater when they are 
running. There are too many oil mills. 
The economic ideal would be for each 
mill to obtain enough seed to run the 
full time, or say at least 11 months in the 
year. This would necessitate greater 
storage facilities for seed and perhaps 
also better means of drying and main- 
taining the quality of the seed in storage. 

The first seed ginned (early in the sea- 
son) contain so much moisture—are so 
green—that it is difficult for the farmer 
to store them and prevent them from 
“heating.” If they heat, their value is 
much lowered and therefore the seed 
in most cases must be sold as they are 
ginned. That is, large quantities are 
forced on the market and the price is 
depressed. It must also be remembered 
that the actual value of the seed is less 
early in the season and consequently the 
mills are justified in paying less for 
them. Later in the season all the mills 
are scrambling for seed in order to pro- 
long their season’s run and the competi- 
tion, as well as the greater value of the 
seed, forces the prices higher. 

The farmer complains that the price is 
too low early in the season and the mills 
that it is too high the latter part of the 
season, and both complaints are quite 
generally justified. There is much need 
for a better system of storing and mar- 
keting cotton seed. When the farmer has 
solved the problem of efficiently market- 
ing cotton lint, he will have the problem 
of efficiently marketing the seed awaiting 
solution. The oil mills will probably 
never do it any better than the cotton 
merchants solved the problem of effi- 
ciently marketing the lint for the farmer. 
But if the mills do not solve the problem 
of marketing the seed for the farmer he 
will be compelled to do it for himself in 
the near future. He will do it because 
he will be forced to, just as he is forced 
to solve the marketing of his lint. 
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Long Term Farm Loans 


Cost Held Low 
Interest Payable Annually—November Ist. 
No Principal Payments Required. 


Borrower May Pay Loan Off Any Interest Date 
If Desired. 


Prompt Inspections—We Close Loans Quickly. 
To Save Time and Delay, See Our Nearest 























Correspondent. 
Be Ee EW OM co ctdscscase Shelby DURHAM LOAN & 
D. L. RAYMER ........ Statesville _ TRUST CO. .........++. Durham 
LEFLER & DENNIS Newton D. M. WILLIFORD ......... Dunn 
SALISBURY INS. & CLIFFORD & TOWNSEND, Dunn 
REALTY CO. ......... Salisbury OATES & HERRING, Fayetteville 
ee a. a eee Clinton 
MT. AIRY INS. & PCy Beer. vs enanss Greenville 
NG) ga ¢ Ae Mt. Airy L. V. MORRILL ........ Snow Hill 
PF. Vi CRIFCHER cise Lexington CRITCHER & CRITCHER 
O. E. MENDENHALL. .High Point Peete eee ee erent ee eens Williamston 
Sa SE usickxnaaess Asheboro GEO. C. GREEN ......... Weldon 
Ears Monroe WILSON B. PUGH ...... Jackson 
THIES SMITH REALTY LEON T. VAUGHN..... Nashville 
Ee peer: Charlotte PX Seed bskdoaaavnas Wilson 
ce A 8) Winston-Salem LEON G. STEVENS.... Smithfield 
REALTY BOND Co. Winston-Salem M. B. LOFTIN ......... Goldsboro 


DAMERON & RHOADES WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


ON ere Creer rer Burlington LE PELE a a 
W. C. HARRELSON... Cherryville ELI J. PERRY ........... Kinston 
mM. Ge CRIB i icciciccss Gastonia H. S. BURGWYN... Woodland 








RALEIGH BANKING & TRUST 
CO., C-P:GRANTHAM, RALEIGH, N. C. 














MANAGER. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND THE ATLANTA 
TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
One Year, Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















16 INCH LACE 
ARMY OFFICER STYLE 


For Outdoor Men 


Who wanta boot that 
is stout, weather-proof 
and comfortable 


Our special tanned Hardy-Hide leather 
is at its best in this fine Army Officer’s 
style, 16 inch boot. Notice the soft tipless 
toe, the snug-top buckle strap and the 
sturdy sole that stands the hardest kind of 
punishment. No other boot can beat this 
LION BRAND Hardy-Hide when it 
comes to good honest quality and comfort- 
able service. Ask to see this boot. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Free -! 


Send your name and address, and 
we will Mail you a watch-fob size 
sample of Hardy-Hide leather and 
















Hunters — Farmers— Woods- 
tmen — Surveyors — Stockmen 
and all other as men 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, October 18—A_ delicious 
sandwich filling is made by putting 
pecan meats through a food chopper and 
mixing with enough jelly to spread nicely. 
Tuesday, October 
19—A soap shaker 
is a convenient little 
device that saves 
many a bit of soap. 
If you haven’t one 
a substitute may be 
made by punching 
holes in top, bottom 
and sides of a bak- 
ing powder tin and 
putting the scraps of 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


soap in it. 

Wednesday, October 20.—At hog kill- 
ing time be sure to can some of the meat 
instead of salting all of it. A steam pres- 
sure cooker makes the work simple, safe, 
and sure. 

Thursday, October 21—When repot- 
ting the house plants put plenty of little 
stones in the bottom of the pots so as 
to provide drainage. 

Friday, October 22—Do not allow any- 
one to excite the baby with rough play 
near his bedtime—or any other time. 

Saturday, October 23—A simple un- 
dervest, a brassiere and girdle or a com- 
bination of the two, and well fitted 
bloomers make up the practical under- 
clothing of the modern woman. 

Sunday, October 24—Impress upon 
your son’s mind the words of Bayard 
Taylor, “The bravest are the tenderest.” 


If Your Skin Is Sallow 


N CHOOSING your new frocks and 

coats do not select the colors simply 
becausé they are fashionable. Color, like 
the magic cloaks in the fairy tales, can 
make you appear tall or short, fat or 
thin, charming or insignificant. 

For instance if your skin is sallow you 
should :— 

1, Avoid bright crude colors in large 
areas. 

2. Avoid unrelieved black near the face. 

3. Avoid tans and grays because they 
are like the skin and give a colorless ef- 
fect to the whole person. 

4. Try to have some small note of rich 
color in the costume. 

If you have a sallow skin with brown 
or auburn hair and dark eyes you will 
look well in dull yellow-orange, orange, 
red orange and soft deep red. Reddish 
brown and dark wine are especially good. 

But if with a sallow skin your hair is 
light or sandy and your eyes are blue, 
you will look your best in dull blues, 
blue-greens and orchid shades. 


Why Not Nursing? 


ASTER high school, what next? This 

is a question one hears again and 
again from young women today. Has 
the vocation of nursing ever been sug- 
gested as one of the best all round prepa- 
rations for life? 

There are a number of advantages 
which nursing has over other vocations 
for women. The education is less expen- 
sive. She can begin her work the day 
after she has finished. She always has a 
good income and wherever she may travel 
her services are in demand. We see her 
in the front ranks in time of calamfty. 
For a homemaker, nursing gives splendid 
preparation. 

Often young women are not in a posi- 
tion to know how to judge a nursing 
school. There are a number of phases 
which an applicant should investigate be- 
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fore choosing a school such as—educa- 
tion necessary for admission, age and 
physical requirements, registration of the 
school, qualifications of instructors, teach- 
ing facilities, hours of duty, housing con- 
ditions to be sure she is comfortable 
when off duty, recreation and whether 
the hospital has the required departments 
that will give her all necessary training 
as medical, surgical, obstetrical and chil- 
dren’s services. 
E. LAURA LOHMAN, 
Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville, Tenn. 


Games for the Hallowe'en 
Party 


HIPS of Fate—Hollow out walnut or 
other nut shells and in each half se- 

cure a tiny candle upright by means of 
sealing wax. ‘Two guests at a time will 
sail these little 
boats in a large tub 
of water. If the 
two boats knock 
together when the 
water is agitated— 
the hostess must 
keep stirring it with 
a small stick—the 
two who are sail- 
ing them will have 
a quarrel. If the boats sail in different 
directions the two players hold different 
opinions upon al] subjects. 

If the boats sail in the same direction, 
the two players are very much alike in 
character. lf the boats are capsized, the 
players are facing financial misfortune; 
if, on the other hand, they sail from one 
side of the tub to the other, the two play- 
ers have fimancial success in store for 
them. 

If the boats seem undecided in which 
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direction they wish to go, the players 
have the habit of changing their minds 
frequently. Write these interpretations 
on a large card and hang them near the 
tub before the game begins, so that all 
may see at a glance what the course of 
the little boats denotes. 


The \Vitches’ Fortunes—Dress a small 
doll as a witch and seat her beside two 
large bowls. These bowls are filled to 
the top with dry leaves through which 
are hidden slips of paper bearing written 
“fortunes.” One bowl is for the boys, 
the other for the girls. 


In the boys’ bow! will be such sen- 
tences as this: “The one you love has 
golden hair,” “Brown eyes will win your 
heart,” “You will love a damsel of an- 
other land,” “You will wed very sud- 
denly,” “Marriage is around the corner,” 
“The girl you love will help you to suc- 
ceed,” “An economical wife will be your 
blessed portion,” “Tall and auburn 
haired will your loved one be,” “You 
will quarrel often with your sweetheart.” 


Such sentences as these will be found 
in the girls’ bowl: “He will be true to 
you until death,” “You are secretly 
loved,’ “Your husband-to-be will soon 
arrive upon the scene,” “Two weeks 
from now look for a big surprise,” “You 
will wear a wedding ring soon,” “You 
will live in a foreign land,” “He may 
be poor, but he is pure gold,” “Don't 
mind his tempers for he worships you,” 
“You will receive a letter from your in- 
tended.” 

Girls and boys will take turns draw- 
ing one slip and reading it aloud. Make 
up enough of these sentences so as to 
have one for each guest. 

Pumpkin Fates—Suspend a large un- 
cut pumpkin on a string from the ceiling 








Our Pattern 





2192—For Little Men.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 34-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting and % yard of 27-inch lining. 
2846—Graceful Silhouette. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires ¥4 yards of #-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 3%-inch con- 
trasting. 
2866—Girls’ and Misses’ Apron.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes medium and large. 
The large size requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material, 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
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2547—Coat Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 


4 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

2865—Nightdrawers—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of %-inch 
material. 

2741—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
% inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with 1% yards of 20-inch con- 
trasting. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Lepartment, The Progressinve Farmer. 


It contains embroidery designs 
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of a doorway. Have this pumpkin decor- 
ated with the picture of a ring, a piece 
of money, a thimble, a dollar sign, a 
horseshoe and a crown drawn on with 
ink, Give each player, in turn, a long 
hatpin and tell him or her to try to 
open one of the pictures as the 
pumpkin is spun around. The dollar sign 
means that great wealth will be won; 
the coin, that moderate financial success 
is ahead; the ring, that a wedding is the 
player’s fate; the thimble, that the player 
will go unwed, and the horseshoe, that 
the player will be lucky for a year. The 
crown represents fame. 


SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
Cakes for Parties 


BAKE cakes for children’s parties, 

birthdays, holidays, and special oc- 
casions of every kind,” said Mrs. C. C. 
Morehead of Carthage, Ark. “I make it 
a rule never to disappoint one of my 
customers even if I have to bake a cake 
at night. And I never deliver one that is 
not perfect in every way. Satisfied cus- 
tomers are my only advertisement.” 

“What kind of cake do your customers 
like best?” we asked. 

“I bake more angel food than any other 
kind.” 

‘Would you mind telling us how you 
make it?” 

“Not in the least. One reason that my 
cakes turn out well is that I follow the 
recipe exactly every time.” 

ANGEL CAKE 


Whites 8 eggs, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
1 cup sugar, 4% cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 
¥% teaspoon vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs until frothy; add cream 
of tartar and continue beating until eggs are 
stiff; then add sugar gradually. Fold in flour 
mixed with salt and sifted four times, and 
add vanilla. Bake 45 to 50 minutes in an 
unbuttered pan in a slow oven. After cake 
has risen and begins to brown, cover with 
a buttered paper. 


TAILORED FINISHES 
I. Plackets 


yyouen are always interested in hav- 

ing their clothes look as if they were 
purchased ready-made instead of having 
a homemade look. Just a few finishes will 
help us achieve this end. The finish of a 
garment is the thing that gives the gar- 
ment the homemade look, for instance, the 
way a pocket is put in or the way a placket 
is finished. Pockets are not hard to put 
in if you observe just a few points. 

Observe the following directions on 
tailored finishes and have your garments 
look as if they were purchased as ready- 
to-wear garments. A great deal of time, 
money, and worry is saved if we know 
how to sew. 

Bound Plackets—Bound plackets are 
used for both under and outer garments. 
Cut a lengthwise 
strip of material 
twice the length 
of the placket and 
twice the desired 
width of the fin- 
ished binding plus 
the seams. One 
and one-half to 
two inches is the 
usual width for 
this strip. Beg 
at the top of the placket and stitch dow? 
one side and up the other, sloping almost 
to a point at the bottom of the placket, 
otherwise a little plait will be formed at 
the bottom of the placket. Turn in op- 
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posite edge of strip one-fourth inch and 
fold over so as to just cover the stitch- 
ing. Stitch, turn the binding on the right 
hand side of the placket back against the 
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wrong side of the garment and catch with 
the band. (Fig. 1.) 

Bound and Faced Plackets—Bound 
and faced plackets are used on under 

garments, Cut a_ strip 

a same as for bound placket 

and stitch on first time 
same as for bound placket. 
Crease fold at bottom of 
placket and cut away the 
under part of the left hand 
binding. Make acut about 
one-fourth inch from the 
crease at the bottom and 
cut about one-fourth inch 
from the lengthwise fold extending to 
the top of the binding. Fold the remain- 
ing part flat down 
to the wrong side 
of the garment 
and stitch into 
place forming a 
facing at the bot- 
tom of the placket. 
Arow of stitching 
will show on the 
right side of the 
garment. (Figs. 2 3 
and 3.) 

Shirt Sleeve Placket.—Shirt sleeve 
plackets are A bound and faced plack- 
ets. Cut the opening as long as desired. 
This is usually four inches long and one 

inch past the fold 
< {] on the underside 

NN of the sleeve. Take 

; a lengthwise strip 
of goods three 
inches wide and 
twice the length of 
opening. Begin at 
top of the placket, 
4 placing right side 
of binding to wrong side of sleeve and 
stitch down one side and up the other of 
the placket. Fold this facing back on 
the underside of sleeve at seam and 
baste on right side. Trim facing to 
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seven-eighths inch as far as opening. Clip | 


facing one-eighth inch, turn one-eighth 
inch and baste flat to sleeve. Measure 
facing to upper part of sleeve 514 inches 
from the bottom of sleeve and cut fac- 
ing straight across. Trim edges so as 
to form a point, cut away any unneces- 
sary cloth and baste to place. Stitch 
close to edge of facing and twice across 
at the top of opening one-eighth inch 
apart, and deep enough to catch the raw 
edge. (See Fig. 4.) 

MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES, 
Clothing Specialist, Texas A. & M. 
College, 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
Series of articles by Mrs. Barnes on 


“Tailored Finishes.” Next week’s sub- 
ject will be “Mitered Corners.” 


Fall and Winter Fashion Book 








(@ EVENING DREsS 
Smart, and easy to 


fe \y make, Send 15c 
for a copy of our (“ 
oN Fall and Win- 


ter Pattern 

\# oa) _ % Book contain- ({ 
te 3s ing styles for /2 
alloccasions /{ / 

—all easy to 
make. Address 


'' our Pattern 
Dept. The Progressive 
‘A Farmer. 














YAJBEREVER cotton is grown, 
the Delta & Pine Land Com- 
pany’s huge enterprise at Scott, Mis- 
sissippi, is known. And here again, as 
on the smallest of successful farms, 
you find Avery Implements in the 
majority. 

A quality of performance that 
measures up to the most exacting 
farming requirements is one reason 
for the great and ever growing use of 
Avery Implements the country over; 





DELTA & PINE LAND CO, 
Largest cotton plantation in the world 












AVERY 


“PLUS” FEATURE Bea IMPLEMENTS 





€€ On our plantation, con- 
sisting of 60,000 acres, 
we have used Avery 
Implements for fifteen 
years. Fully 60 per cent of 
our equipment is Avery. 99 


residence population 
of 15,000 persons! 








and they certainly save timeand labor. 

The Avery “plus” features that 
you will get in every Avery Imple- 
ment you purchase have been devel- 
oped through 100 years of Avery 
experience, 

Tell your dealer you want Avery 
equipment; or write us. 


8B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. 
Q (Established 1825) 

THOR EXPERIENCE LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 
































SAFE FOR CHILDREN 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


thing te | Resinol 










“lI KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG Get this real er Bed 


a 
—a 
bed $9.95, 










satisfaction or 
write for free catalos ofte 


é 4 Sanitary Bedding Co. — 18, Charlotte, R. ¢. 














Internally for coughs and 
colds. ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly is an 
invaluable remedy for many 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St, ‘Corsolidated) Now York 











Keep p your horses working wi 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard sane 
edy for 32_years for Distemper, }) (7s 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 
Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 
Ge peor for aa 
See old OF OU ee i conte, Aces 
.2%. Write for free booklet on diseases. 
oun MEDICAL CO.Dent.25GOSHEN. IND. 
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burns, chafing and rashes, | | AMM MMMPMPDI LL INNINIINIIN 


Your local dealer can 


children’s ills. promptly get from a nearby 
CRANE branch any 


| Vaseline 
Je CRANE 


Suee) VALVES FITTINGS 


COMPOUND 


plumbing fixtures, water 
system, or softeners. See him 
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l Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
in Virginia 
WE can use additional 
operators in our large 
lant, which is one of the 
st lighted and ventilated 
in the South. 
Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 


ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 


No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 

White girls over 16 years only. 


Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 
Hopewell, Virginia 
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standard dairy ration of 
successful dairymen for over 
20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 




















Essential to 


HEALTH 
OF 
POULTRY, 
HOGS and 
CATTLE! 





have proved its benefits in sup- 
plying the needed proteins and 
minerals for vixor and growth. 
Made from freshly-caught Men- 
haden fish thoroughly cooked 


dried, pressed and finely ground 
Struven’s Fish Meal is nourishing, 
pure and strengthening—an_ estab- 


lished success as the ideal food sup- 
Plement. 

CHAS, M. STRUVEN & CO., 
414-B S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 

















DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department D for Catalog 


Biren 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















Hon. John W. Davis Says— 


JOHN W. DAVIS 
FieTeRN HRUAD HTHKRED 


Pew FORK 


Qo the Farm Boy: 


I @ glad to learn of the fine record farm boys 


are making. They have evidently learned early that success comes 


only by doing day by day to the best of ome'’s ability the work 


that comes to hand. 
Believe me, 


Yours very truly, 


ns 


John W. Davis 
says is brief but hits the bull’s-eye. 


was the Democratic candidate for President 
Next week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” 


in 1924. What he 


will be by the man who was the Republican candidate for President in 1916—Hon. 


Charles E. Hughes. 








Uncle P.F. Says— 


'AKE a look at that drawing! Doesn't 
it make you want to smile yourself? 
Is there anything that makes you forget 


| your own troubles more than meeting a 


brother scout with a 
broad healthy grin on 
his face? Remember 
that eighth point in 
the Scout Law, “Be 
Cheerful” and carry 
a smile wherever you 
go. 

Fellows, there’s one 
thing we want you to 
get straight—membership numbers are 
not used any :10ore—so when your mem- 
bership card comes without a number, 
don't worry about it. None of us have 
numbers. The number system has been 
discontinued. The handbooks’ were 
printed before the system was discontin- 
ued and that’s why they tell you to look 
for your number on your card. 

Don’t forget that re-registration time 
will soon be starting. Every scout must 
re-register after he has been a member 
for a year if he wants to continue as an 
active scout, and hundreds of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer Tribers enrolled last Oc- 
tober and November. The fee is 15 cents. 
Look at your membership card for the 
exact date. You can use the regular 
membership application blank marking it 
plainly re-registration. Let’s keep our 
tribe 100 per cent active. 

We haven't yet worked out that contest 
we've been telling you about. If you'll 
excuse us this time, we'll do our best to 
get it all ready for announcement on our 
next scout page. 


A Cause in Which Scouts Can 
Help Wonderfully 


EAR Scouts:— 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the many boys who have written 
to me. 

Scout Carl Cleveland, Hartwell, Ga., 
says:—‘“I shall try to be a ‘live wire’ 
Lone Scout, and am trying to organize 





e G ef 
SMILE A BIT 


Drawn by Ralph Line- 
berger, Maiden, N. C.(10) 


a tribe.” Dozens have made similar 
statements. Does that not sound inter- 
esting? 


Let’s all go after that LSB and get 


lined up with the causes that need our 
help most. But you say, “What cause 
needs our help most?” I was just com- 
ing to that. I am positive that wild 
life is in the greatest need of our protec- 
tion. Did you know that game was be- 
set, last year, by 5,500,000 licensed hunt- 
ers. Any boy who reads this can figure 
out the fact that wild life will last but 
a few years at that. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday said, in a recent 
letter to the writer; Wild Life is doomed 
unless scouts and other organizations rise 
in its defense. 

The Progressive Farmer Tribe can win 
national fame if members only act, for 
Dr. Hornaday, New York, offers a beau- 





The Progressive Farmer 


tiful gold medal to every scout 
shows that he is alive in the work, 


who 


I am thoroughly aroused over this syh. 
ject. I will be glad to correspond with 
all boys who are interested in this cause, 
Let’s be the first tribe to get in action, 

Yours for more Wild Life. 

GLEN T. HICKMAN, LSO. (10) 

Hudson, N. C. 


I'm Gon’na Be a Lone Scout 


j™ gon’na be a Lone Scout, 
When I gets as big as you, 

You larger boys have lots more fun 

Than we smaller boys do. 


I’m gon’na organize a tribe; 
With Skinney, Rob, and Troy, 
I’m gon’na be a booster 

And then a sagamore. 


I’m gon’na be a Lone Scout 

And get in the correspondence game; 
I’m gon’na have a buddy 

In Texas and in Maine. 


I’m gon’na do my very best 
To pass each degree. 

I'm gon’na be a Lone Scout; 
And I don’t mean maybe. 


I’m gon’na contribute 

To each magazine; 

To win the medals and the quill, 

And then be a Supreme. 

HOWARD McKENZIE, LS2 (15) 
a. G 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


Jack Copeland is making Lone Scouting 
hum up in Fremont, N. C. He has already 
secured enough boys and has organized a 
tribe, he has ordered his Degree Library 
and Degree Report Card, and has also gotten 
his Lone Scout song. What more could you 
want a live Lone Scout to do? But Jack 
didn’t stop there. “Please send me 10 ap- 
plication blanks for the other boys want to 
help me get up a larger tribe. I know several 
boys that want to join.” And he wrote that 
too after he had already secured enough 
members to organize a tribe. 


Then over at Germanton, N. C., lives Lone 
Scout Kenneth Hauser and when we tell you 
he has won his Booster Button since joining 
early in the summer you know what that 
means, Kenneth secured eight new mem- 
bers and three subscriptions to Boys’ Life 
to win the LSB. Congratulations, Brother 
Scout. 

Lone Scout Lylton Ethridge Maxwell, Pink 
Hill, N. C., is keeping Lone Scouting very 
much on the map in his town. Lylton is 
going after new members and his degree 
tests all together and making a fine record. 
Keep it up, old timer. 

Frank Oglesby, Glade Springs, Va., writes 
that he has already ordered his degree books 
and in the last month we know he has en- 
rolled John Bowers, C. A. Rybum, Hamilton 
Allison, and David F. Mason, all from Glade 
Springs, as new members. 


Gastonia, 

















call. 


to a Membership Card 


directions. 


te military service at any time. 





Application for Membership—Lone Scouts of America 





eee eeeeneeeeee 


In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian, 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which 
I have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of 
America is 15 cents; there are no dues ex- 
cept a charge of 15 cents for the yearly roll 
The membership fee entitles» a boy 
and a copy of the 
Lone Scout Handbook, giving all necessary 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be 
included in the membership outfit if the 
full membership fee of 30 cents is sent. 


eeeeeeeee eeeee 


NAME accccccccccsecccccccccccccccccsccscsccsocs 
Natiemabity sos cccdcctccccevcccsvocs Collet. cccces 
R. F. D. or Street... cccccccccccccccscccccccces 
TOWN 3 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccecocce 

State. ..ccccrcccccccces 
Secured by Lome Scout........--.sceeseeeees 


oeere 
Oe ee USO SEC OCS OCC OSS CCC COSC aeeeereeree 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


EMBERSHIP in the Lone Scouts of America is open to any white boy nine years old 
or older who understands the Pledge given above. Membership does not call a boy 
away from home, does not compel him to buy any Scouting goods unless he wishes, does 
not make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable 


Address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE,| 
LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


oo 


On my honor I will do 
my best— 

1. To do my duty to 
God and my country, 
and to obey the scout 
aw; 

2. To help other peo- 
ple at all times; 

3. To keep myself 
physically strong, men- 
tally awake and moral- 
ly straight. 











oo 
CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 


Membership Alone (15c)..-+-: 


Membership With 
Badge (30c) 


oee 
seeeeeeeeeeeeere® 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











False Signals 


LONG the North Carolina seacoast 
there is a place called Nags Head 
which gets its name from an old legend. 
Years ago this dangerous shore was the 
rendezvous of pi- 
rates, and it is said 
that they hung a 
lighted lantern on a 
mare’s neck and 
turned her loose on 
dark stormy nights 
to wander up and 
down the coast to 
lure unsuspecting 
DR. REGISTER ships off their course 
and cause them to 
run aground on a sandbar. Then they 
would be broken to pieces by the waves 
and washed ashore, and the wreckage 
salvaged by these pirates. How glad, no 
doubt, the pilot of the ship was to see 
these lights, but how horrible he found 
his plight to be when he discovered the 
light was a false signal, and felt his ship 
going to pieces beneath him. 





There are false signals in medicine. 
We have, for instance, rheumatism or 
arthritis caused possibly by defective 
teeth or tonsils. We see some patent 
medicine advertised that is recommended 
by the literature on the bottle as being 
just the medicine needed to cure pains of 
the joints, etc. We begin taking the 
medicine and after each dose we feel 
better, buoyed up and peppy. These are 
false signals, as the patent medicine has 
a high percentage of alcohol, which, of 
course, gives a feeling of being bene- 
fitted. We keep this medicine up for 
quite a while, but as the cause of the 
trouble is not removed the medicine even 
in large doses does not help our feelings 
as it at first did, and we eventually find 
that the false signals have lured us along 
until probably our disease is past medi- 
cal aid. 


Victims of asthma are often lured by 
false signals of cure to find later that 
they are dope fiends. Look out for false 
signals in medicine. When you need 
medicine or think you do, go to the best 
doctor you can find and avoid the false 
Signals that you may get from some 
quack or from self-medication. Always 
remember that pain is only a symptom 
of some trouble, and that relieving the 
pain may not cure the disease. 


BS wR 


What Is Enamel? 


A* ENAMEL is essentially a varnish- 

paint, or it may be considered as a 
paint in which the vehicle, or liquid por- 
tion, is varnish. It has the opacity and 
color of paint, is nearly as durable, and 
has the high gloss characteristic of 
varnish. 

The so-called oil enamels are very 
durable, and produce beautiful finishes 
for interior woodwork, or for fine fin- 
ishes on exterior woodwork, such as on 
porches, outside doors and their casings, 
etc. It is made by grinding any white 
Pigment, such as zinc oxide, lithopone 
or titanium oxide in pure linseed oil 
which has been cooked at a high heat 
until it is practically a rather soft, elastic 
varnish. It is thinned with turpentine. 
This white enamel though not as lus- 
trous as those made of an oleo-resinous 
varnish, is more durable, and has most 
of the qualities of a good oil-paint, with 
much more gloss. One or two coats may 

used over a groundwork of flat paint 
or gloss paint. 


FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of the 
articles we are publishing to help promote 
our campaign for “Making the South a 
Land of Painted Farm Homes.” Next 
week’s subject will be “Shellac.” 











IN LIFE’S supreme moments no 
cigarette can compare with Camel. 
No other cigarette ever was made so 
good, for Camel excellence is the 
result of skill. Skill in finding the 
world’s choicest tobaccos—in blend- 
ing, as only the world’s largest 
organization of experts can. 

In popularity with smokers, no 
cigarette made can compare with 
Camels. Camel quality has been re- 
warded with the greatest demand, 
the largest sales any cigarette ever 


© 1926 

















































There never was a smoke so 
pleasing as Camel 


enjoyed. Since smoking began, 
there was never such a growing pref- 
erence as for Camels. Camel re- 
wards its friends with enjoyment 
that never ends, for Camels never 
tire the taste, simply never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. 

If you have never tried Camels, 
we invite you to try them now for 
the utmost in smoking pleasure. 
Have the best that’s made — we 
invite you— 

Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








SUNSHINE LAMP 


300 CANDLE POWER PREE The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





TO TRY IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


The greatest home light ever in- 


like sunshine. Better than 20 old- 
style oi] lamps. Lights with a 
match, No — no odor, no soot, } / 
no wicks, Guaranteed. Low Price. |/ 


Costs Only 1¢ a Night | 








or [AGENTS B36 320-007 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. capical requ oe Write 
today for free territory. 












ATRIAL 











razors. You 






FREE TRIAL 










NEW 
DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 


is made 
cuar anbanen tie Gk, Try the 


woe “ots eda Pac tetas cate ane UNION CITY, GA. 












Name. 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. 












P. O, 


State R. F.D, 

















cee AFTER TRIAL 


Buy RAZorR 















COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of and redaced 
fotaw come eo I you don't wont retarn tw The strop —— bap y 4 
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Eveready Columbia 


Hot 


Shot 


Batteries contain 4, 5 or 6 cells 
in a neat, water-proof steel case. 
di is mot a “Hot Shot’ unless it 


és an Eveready Columbia. 





1% volts 
Pahnestock spring 
clip binding posts on 
the Eveready Colum- 
bia Ignitor at no extra 

cost. 


As easy as pulling the trigger 


THESE colder mornings farm engines often are 
harder to start—unless you use a good dry bat- 
tery ignition system with a set of Eveready 


Columbia Dry Batteries hooked to it. 


Then you 


crank, and Bang! off goes the engine at the first 


turn. 


For Eveready Columbias produce fat, hot 


sparks at all engine speeds; no matter how 
slowly you crank, you'll get a sure-fire spark. 
Dry-battery-equipped engines are not only more 
reliable, but usually they cost less to buy and 


less to run. 
dealer nearby. 





Eas engine ignition 

telephone and 
telegraph 

doorbells 

buzzers 

motor boat ignition 


Popular uses include— 


heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 

ringing burglar alarms 
protecting bank vaults 


There is an Eveready Columbia 





electric clocks 

calling Pullman porters 

firing blasts 

lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

running toys 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


New York 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 








Lures Rats Outside to 
New Deadly Doom 


See them creeping, crawling, running from 
under floors and barns. Big rats, little rats, 
in single file and armies, pouncing on Ratstik 
—and then held forever in the immobility of 
death out where you scoop ‘em up in the 
morning. Never an odor—no poison, no virus, 
no danger to stock, poultry or pets, but 
proven death to Rats. R. Conway picks up 
22 dead in the morning—eight and ten a 
night the usual catch 





Science at last solves the problem; kill the rat that 
spreads plague and disease, eats baby chicks, devours 
grain, starts fires, costs every farmer hundreds of dol- 


lars every year. Yes—Kill the Rats Without Poison, 
without danger of rats rotting in holes and smelling up 
the place, without danger to humans or livestock. So 
easy, so simple, so cheap. Simply send name today— 
no money—get your package of Ratstik—pay postman 
only one dollar and few cente postage. Use Ratstik 
@ week at my risk and expense, If it doesn’t kil) the 
rats on your place—if you want your dollar back, 

it say so—it’s yours on request. No argument. Yes, 

tstik cleans ‘em up like magic—no mistake—no de- 
lay—no trouble. Write for your package today. Or 
send a dollar and I'll prepay postage and give you a 
written guarantee—no more rats—no poison—no odors 
—or money back. E. J. REEFER, Dept. 3-C, 9th and 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a generous 
commission, No experience necessary 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to ._ and 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, “* 


Commonwesth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 208, Atlanta, Ga. 











Send No Money 


COAT = 


Now 
Only 


Nowhere 
equal this coat bar- 
gain. Only our tre- 
















such a value 
ibie. cmt 


new style fea- WA 
tures. C om- 
pareit with many high 
priced coats and you'll 
with us that it is 
test baryain y: 


style s' pane’ 

Rayonstitching andfan- 
cy contrasting buttons. 
Cat along latest style 


fa 





ORS—Brown 
eae Sa ws 





me Sms 


penn e e 
when he brings coat. If you 
aren't entirely satisfied re- 

and we'll refund 
> introduce our bargains and 
\e delay. 


f 
t 
NOW BY Mo. 16047 











HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept. 16, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Six Suggestions for Orchard, 
Garden, and Home Grounds 


AWN grass should be sowed at once, 
if it has not already been put in. 
See page 3 of October 9 issue for com- 
plete information as to how to sow, kind 
of seed to use, etc. 

2. Make another 
sowing of mustard, 
rape, kale, spinach, 
and turnips. Don’t be 
afraid of having too 
much of these, be- 
cause any that may 
not be needed for 
the table can be 
profitably fed to the 
poultry and other livestock. 

3. Boxed apples should be wrapped in 
oil paper to control apple scald. Where 
packed in barrels, scatter in between the 
apples shredded oil paper. Either wrap, 





L. A. NIVEN 


or scatter the shredded paper between 
the apples, whether storing in boxes, 
barrels, hampers, or baskets. 

4. It is time to plant bulbs. Put some 


in the borders and in beds to one side 
and to the rear of the house. Especially 
should the daffodils, narcissus, and tulips 
be planted. Plant them three to five 
inches deep, depending on the size of the 
bulb, planting the larger ones deepest. 

5. Select next year’s seed sweet pota- 
toes when digging. Take only those that 
are absolutely free of any signs of dis- 
ease and that are free of cuts, bruises, 
etc. Select from vines that are healthy, 
vigorous, and which produced a liberal 
quantity of average size potatoes. Take 
from a vine that had no undue ad- 
vantages, such as extraordinary amount 
of fertilizers, etc. Store the seed in 
crates or baskets. 

6. Just before frost kills the tomato 
vines, pick the green fruit and wrap in 
paper. Store in the house or barn in a 
cool place, but where they will not freeze. 
Bring out in a warm place as it is de- 
sired for them to ripen. If in a big 
hurry, the whole vines may be pulled up 
and hung bottom upwards in the barn 
until the fruit can be picked off and 
wrapped. 


Don’t Put Strawberries on 
Sod Land 


“It AM going to set some strawberry 

plants and have been told they should 
not be put on land that has been in a 
grass sod. Is this correct and, if so, 
why?” 

No, strawberries should not be planted 
on land that has recently been in grass 
sod. White grubs especially like grass 
roots. They also are especially fond of 
strawberry roots. Therefore, where the 
land has been in grass, one is very likely 
to find many of these white grubs feed- 
ing. Where one has a piece of sod land 
that is to be planted to vegetables next 
spring, it will be decidedly profitable to 
plow it this fall, so as to destroy as many 
of these grubs as possible. It is the short, 
stubby grub, white in color, and which 
turns into the May beetle or June bug 
next spring that does this damage. 


Japanese Persimmons 


‘5 ILL the Japanese persimmon suc- 
ceed here? Is it self fertile, or will 
pollen growing varieties have to be 
planted? How large is the fruit?” 
These questions are from a North 
Georgia reader. The Japanese persimmon 
will grow any place where the native per- 
simmon will grow. It is at home almost 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt. The Tane- 
Nashi variety is self fertile. Most other 
varieties are not self fertile and there- 
fore if the Tane-Nashi is not grown, it 


will be necessary to plant one of the 
Gailey persimmons, which are _pollen- 
producing kinds, along with each seven 
or eight trees. We recommend, however, 
that the Tane-Nashi variety be used, be- 
cause it is not only self fertile, but is 
recognized as the leading variety for 
most sections of the South. 

The fruit is quite large, being about 
the size of a peach. It ripens from Au- 
gust to October. It is especially valuable 
because it ripens when most other fruit, 
with the exception of the apple, is gone. 


Varieties of Strawberries to 
Plant 


‘T EXPECT to plant a large strawberry 

patch for home use. Want several va- 
rieties so as to have them ripening over 
as long a period of time as possible. 
What kinds should I plant?” 

The most satisfactory early straw- 
berry for the South is Missionary. The 
Lady Thompson and the Klondike are 
the best of the mid-season varieties and 
the Gandy or Aroma the leaders of the 
later varieties. There is not much dif- 
ference in the time when the first 
strawberries of the different varieties be- 
gin to ripen, but usually the fruit may be 
had from one variety over a period of 
from three to five weeks. By planting 
the four varieties named the season can 
be prolonged to six to eight weeks. 


Keeping Apples in Winter 
“PLEASE publish information telling 

how to keep apples in winter.” 

Store ina cellar if one is available. Al- 
low apples to cool thoroughly after pick- 
ing before they are stored. When ready 
to put away, put in paper-lined barrels 
or boxes. Immediately afterwards open 
the cellar on cool nights, closing in 
the day time, thus allowing the cool night 
air to get in and lower the temperature 
and keep out the heat of the day. Ven- 
tilate during the winter, so as to keep 
the temperature down to just above freez- 
ing, say 36 to 40 degrees. 

If a cellar isn’t available, a good plan 
it to put the apples in a barrel, then tack 
wire strips across the top of it so the ap- 
ples can’t fall out when the barrel is 
turned down on its side. Turn the barrel 
down on its side on a well drained piece 
of ground where you wish to keep them. 
Then cover the barrel with roofing paper 
and pile on 6 to 10 inches of dirt. When 
apples are to be removed, uncover the 
end of the barrel and take out what fs 
wanted and cover up again immediately. 
Be careful to store on a well drained 
place. Wormy, rotten, specked apples will 
not keep. Put up only well matured, 
perfect apples. They may be stored in 
hills the same as potatoes. 


Seed Required for an Acre of 
Onions 


“LJOW many pounds of onion seed does 

it take to sow an acre and what is 
the average yield of ripe onions on good 
average land that is properly fertilized 
and carefully worked?” 

Four to eight pounds of seed are re- 
quired to sow an acre of onions, de- 
pending on distance between the rows, 
and whether one sows thickly or thinly. 

Where one sows the onions in rows 
12 to 18 inches apart and cultivates by 
hand, a good average yield would be 
around 300 bushels per acre. An ¢s- 
pecially good crop might produce even 
400 to 500 or more, but 300 is about the 
average. When sowed in rows three 
feet wide and cultivated by horse oF 
mule, the yield would of course be con- 
siderably less, running around 150 to 175 
bushels per acre. 
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The FRICK 


“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
@rel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
elle with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, epeedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
price. When Frick says so you can 


Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete speeifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 

















Crop Money! 
Invest Wisely! 








Money spent for an education 
will bring the largest returns. 
A practical business course will 
assure you agreeable work, 
a good salary, and _ splendid 
chanches for promotion. 


Enroll any time. 
Send for catalog. 


9, tryipgrens 
jATouEe, Pe rong 


: Charlotte, N. C 
Greensboro, N. C. 















gE. L. 
Raleigh, N. C 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Three Squares a Day 


IDING Riverside Drive last 

Sunday afternoon, I chanced to sit 
beside a young man who showed quite a 
degree of intelligence. 


down 


I asked him which 
was Grants’ Tomb 
and which was the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, and he 
said he did not know. 

I asked him the 
name of the heights 





across the Hudson, 
and he said he did 
DR, HOLLAND not know. 


I asked him the 
location of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and he said he did not know. 

I asked him if he lived in New York, 
and he said he was born there; and then 
I asked him what he lived in New York 
for, and he said, “For three squares a 
day.” 

I cannot help thinking of that young 
man, and am glad to believe that his ilk 
is scarce; that there are not many people 
in America like him. I had a vision of 
that young man living to eat. By the 
time he is 40, he will have so much 
paunch that he will have no punch, The 
literature that his wife will have to read 
most often will be the cook book. 

Blessed is the man who eats in order 
to live, but who does not live simply to 
eat. I thought of the Master of us all, 
who, when urged to take food, said, 
have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
Those words were read occasionally, dur- 
ing my childhood, at family worship. 1 


used to wonder what they meant, until 
one day A heard my mother praying 
aloud, alone in a room upstairs. Then I 


understood what our Master meant. 

The fundamental physical fact of ex- 
istence is nourishment. We must eat. 
Much of our labor, as the Scripture says, 
is for our mouths. I thought of the many 
masters whose paintings I had seen in 
the galleries of Europe. Some of them 
starved to death that they might imprison 
a dream of beauty upon a canvas, or 
carve it upon Parian marble. I thought 
of the millions today who choke down 





YOUR HIDE 


Wee, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Veste, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 7 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING | 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us Jou fare for 
er Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
custom tanners and taxidermicts in the world, 
SM LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR 18 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 





for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. co., 
Dept. No. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Cre & sweater—a flannel shirt—and a coat. 
deat the price of one. Made with a pure worsted 

elastic knit, cut fitting belt. Convert a Ada- 
conti Over-size og eh 


+ smart. W: 
= eae isa of combination. ant Sect 


hes we a es 
$5 to $3 te toe’ EIN 
Joes ea FAMILY ALB (ne thie og REIN 


ete. Free. ein Jos, c/o Lustberg 
st Co. ‘Inc., DepD 10a, 329 Broadway, NewYork City 











their own hunger that they may give a 
crust to a child; and I came to the con- 
clusion that while the body must have 
food, the mind must have beauty and 
truth, and the soul must live by love and 
self-sacrifice. 

The body certainly needs three squares 
a day; but the soul needs its three pray- 
ers a day. “It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 


God.” 
. oo oo. | 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HERE is nothing from without a man 

that, entering into him, can defile him: 
but the things which come out of him, 
those are they that defile the man.—Mark 
7 315, 

For thou hast delivered my soul from 
death; wilt not thou deliver my feet 
from falling, that I may walk before 
God in the light of the living ?—Psalms 
56 :13. 
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Full Size DINNER SETS 


t-FREE @& 


——~ For Sellim LL seggne 
=" Only 10 Te E(t 
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of high qual- 
ity Chinaware. 
Imagine T4pieces |) f 


only ten boxes [/ Z 
rhgcolates, as | 3 
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| FREERSIRA f 


for Prompt Answer 





(SoSend 
le Pa t 
You risk eatin “eed no 
@)money. Many ot er big of- 
fers with fine free premi- 
ums or cash commissions, 


FREE Besides 2 Dinner Sets 
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Kettle, Pie Plate, Jelly C ike Pan, Pudding . 
Pan, Convex Kettle with Cover, Sauce Pan, Basting Spoon. 


Write today for our Big Special Free 
Selling Outfit and all Information. 


LEE Manufacturing Co., Dept.1055, Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Business of its Kind in America—Started a 20 Years Ago 


eather Beds FREE 


Write at once for Free Big Bargain S Fi on R. 








—FOR HEALTH, PROF- 
IT AND PLEASURE 





STRAWBERRI 









Write for catalog and three reasons why you should Feather Beda, Pillows, Feathers, Bedding, ey teny is 
start right with Strawberries, by using Thomas ‘‘Pure- chbinaoet alt i kind. Our low prices and igh quality nis 
bred’’ Plants; Best Since 1890. WwW. THOMAS surprise you, All goods delivered free on 10 days trial 
4 —- faction guaranteed. Before you buy, » fret free 
The Strawberry Piant Man, Dept. 48, Anna, Illinois. deample Fathers: Senda card toda 
MERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW Co. 
Dept. 24 B shville, Tenis 





The New 
leman Lantern 


with the Built-in Pum 


i Sa proved product. After 
a year’s practical testing in 
the Lew of thousands of users, 





























the Built-in Pump is voted a 
complete success! No chance 
for this pump to get lost. It’s 


always there—right where you 
want it, no matter where you 
are. Makes it easy to keep 
your air pressure strong and 
steady, and your light brilliant. 


Same Coleman Quality — Same 
reliable, always-on-the-job Coleman, 
with the added feature of a pump built 
rightinto the fuel base! Same burner, 
generator and mantles. Gives the same 
strong brilliance for which al] Coleman 
Quick-Lites are noted. 


A Real Farm Light— Always ready 
for any job, any night, in any weather. 
Useitin your vail house, barn, s 
garage, cellar, fi feed lots—for building, 

feed gri etc. Has mica 
globe—is wind-proof, rain-proof and in- 
L sect-proof. Fuelis motor gasoline, Can't 
| spill fuel evenif tipped over. No, L427, 
with built-in pump, U.S. Price $8.50, 
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Cil| 7 Says i lar Coleman Lantern with te pump, . 
| a | odel L827, U. 8. Price, one doliar less. 
Ask Your Dealer to show you the 











new Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern with 
Built-in Pump. If he is not = lied 
write us for full particulars. dress 
Dept. pa-62. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Factory ond .,. Wichita, Kansas 


Branches: Philadelphia,Chicago,Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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Ss Down 
NOW 


Buys a WITTE All - Fuel 


ENGINE 
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ThisWITTE EWcine 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 

He's the engine that has revoultionized 


power on the farm-—makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced—in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual engine troubles. Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 
ls. Built to burn any fuel—no attachments nec- 
essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto 
equare protected tank, die-cast bearings, el ent 
power regulator and throttling governor. 
Serap Your Old Engine—Pay a Littiec of it 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails of amazing Offer. No obligation. Manufacturers 
also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pumpe 
ing Ourfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
_ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2355 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2355 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2355 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
k shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trento . J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex, 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. ¥. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif, 





men called upon to 

orm dangerous work. 

high quality that has 
endured for 37 years. 


Dealers Everywhere (110) 


Ask to See 
THE NEW 








The Progressive Farmep ‘ 


This Week’s Birthday Party 


E. F. Arnold 


RNEST Fielding Arnold, county agent 
of Henderson County, North Caro- 
1885, and 


lina, was born October 19, 

reared on a farm near Winchester, Tenn. 
He is a graduate 
of the University 
of Tennessee, hav- 
ing finished with 
the class of 1916. 


It was also in 1916 
that he married 
Miss Olive Harriss 
of Augusta, Ga. 





Their children are 
. Berta Elise and 
E. F. ARNOLD an 
and Ernest Field- 
ing, Jr. Says Mr. Arnold :— 
“Through my 10 years of service as 
county agricultural agent, my greatest 


ambition has been to so conduct my work 
that in addition to the educational work, 
on which no value can be put, that at the 
end of each year a cash value to the 
farmer could be realized through profits 
on the products of his soil and savings on 
purchases through service rendered. 


“The records kept by the farmers’ or- 
ganizations through which I worked in 
Tennessee showed a _ net saving of 
$100,000 on something over $1,000,000 
worth of business handled with very little 
capital stock. In Henderson County this 
year our Farm Bureau has_ handled 
$30,000 worth of business at a net saving 
of $9,000.54 to the producers. 

“The nicest piece of work was organ- 
izing a curb market, and selling $7,000 
worth of farm produce at a saving of 
$2,333.33. We also sold through the 
Farm Bureau 3,185 bushels of rye, the 
most of which sold at 55 cents above the 
local market, the total savings amounting 
to $1,650. 

“About 20 per cent of the farmers of 
Henderson County are now participating 
in some form of our purchasing or sell- 
ing operations.” 


Dr. William Moore 


R. William Moore, North Carolina’s 

very active and efficient state veter- 
inarian, was born on a farm October 22, 
1884, in Maryland, and reared on a farm. 
He took his veterinary degree in 1911 at 
the U. S. C. V. S. In 1912 he married 
Miss Mildred J. Marvel of Maryland. 
Their children are William, Mildred and 
Lacy. 


His previous work was in general 


- veterinary practice, and with the Balti- 


more Health Department. His greatest 
ambition is to build his department to 
serve and help develop the great live- 
stock industry by keeping livestock free 
of disease. He recognizes the great ag- 
ricultural possibilities of North Carolina, 
and believes the state cannot attain its 
proper place until livestock become an 
tmportant part of every farm for home 
supplies, cash income, and building soil. 

“The importance of having healthy 
livestock is apparent,” says Dr. Moore. 
“I have had the privilege in the past sev- 
eral years of helping to complete tick 
eradication in this state, a program 
started by this department many years 





ago. The completion of this work has 
made a successful livestock industry pos- 
sible. I have helped to free more than 
half of the state of animal tuberculosis 
and have helped to control hog cholera 
to a point where it is not a deciding fac- 
tor in the raising of swine. We are con- 
fronted with many other diseases, such 
as contagious abortion in cattle, internal 
parasites of hogs and cattle, and many 
diseases of poultry. All of these must be 
controlled or eradicated, and in this I 
hope to have the pleasure of participat- 


| J. M. Gray 


AMES M. Gray, assistant director of 

agricultural extension work in North 
Carolina with headquarters at State Col- 
lege, was born October 13, 1886, and was 
reared on a farm 
at Cullasaja, N. 
C,. far up on the 
mountains where 
pure water and air 
made him grow 
large and tall and 
the sunlight gave 
his summit ming- 
lings of the glor- 
ies of the morning 
and evening colors, 
“Gray” is too somber and “James” to 
formal, so his numberless friends call 
him “Jimmie,” and Jimmie is almost al- 
ways smiling. He was a graduate of the 
A. & M. College of North Carolina in 
1910, and on October 21, 1911, married 
Miss Mae Ethel Ingalls of Chicago, III. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray have three children 
—Frances Louise, Leila Esther, and 
Thomas Ingalls. 





* a 
JAMES M. GRAY 


Before becoming assistant director Mr. 
Gray was agricultural instructor in Bre- 
vard Institute, assistant director of farm- 
ers’ institutes with the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, farm agent 
in Durham County, N. C., 1913-15; farm 
agent in Gaston County, 1916-17; district 
agent, 1917; and in his present office 
since 1917. As secretary of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention Mr. Gray 
has done more than anyone else to make 
this great organization an institution for 
pleasure and profit to all citizens of the 


state. 
B. J. Beason 


ELTON John Beason, teaching voca- 

tional agriculture at Dobson, N. C., 
was born in Greensboro, N. C., October 
19, 1900 and was reared on a farm near 
Climax, N. C. Mr. 
Beason graduated 
from the North 
Carolina State Col- 
lege with the class 
of 1925, and enter- 
ed his vocational 
work July lof the 
same year. He 
married Miss Mary 
E. Daniels of 
Goldsboro, Octo- 
ber 31, 1925. Mr. Beason has a very dis- 
tinct and clear-cut program. Its title is 
“Live at Home.” Every farmer in Sur- 
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E OFFER 
forming 
other letters printed. 
your name withheld, say so. 


letters om the subjects 


want 


Happiness in Old Age.” 
years and ten” have achieved a 


“Successful Women Farmers.” 
by October 27 to The Progressive Farmer 


October 20 to Mrs. 


Made at Home.” 
Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How We Have Found Increased 
(How old men and women nearing or past their “three score 
serene contentment an 
activity within the newer limits of their strength.) 
Mail all letters by October 23 to The Progressive Farmer 
“Successful Farming in the Mountains.” 
all letters by October 17 to The Progressive Farmer. 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How We Are Planning for Christmas—Myself, 
My Family, My School, Church, or Community.” 
Hutt, care The Progressive 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Practical Christmas Gifts I Have 
First prize, $3. Mail all letters by October 2 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


also cash payment for all 
If you 


continued usefulness and 
First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 
Mai) 


First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 


First prize, $5. Mail all letters by 
Farmer. 








ry County should first produce enough 
supplies for his family, and farm ani- 
mals throughout the year; and in addi- 
tion many crops and surpluses that will 
net enough cash to more than pay the 
farmer’s operating expenses. 


G. F. Seymour 
ORN October 16, 1899, at Apex, Chat. 
ham County, N. C., Gustavus Frank 
Seymour, teacher 
of agriculture in 
the Grantham 
School, Route 4, 
Goldsboro, was 
reared on a farm 
in Chatham Coun- 
ty. He finished the 
work leading to the 
B. S. degree at the 









oa o—_ North Carolina 
. F. Care State College of 
Agriculture in June, 1925, and en- 


tered on his present work July 1, 1925. 
BR 


The Cotton Market Situation 


FTER declining nearly 5 cents a 

pound in less than a month to a level 
which falls far short of covering cost of 
production, the cotton market probably 
is Near a point at 
which it can stabil- 
ize for a_ while. 
These prices prob- 
ably will restrain 
growers from sell- 
ing so freely and 
some _ speculative 
activity is likely to 
shift from the sell- 
ing to the buying 
side. A period of 
stability coupled with low prices probably 
would stimulate demand from spinners 
and exporters. 

Crop news has continued to be against 
the maintenance of prices. Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable to the crop, 
on the whole, so that deterioration has 
been less than usual. 


Up to the present time, farmers appear 
to have been marketing their cotton as 
fast as it was ginned in spite of the un- 
satisfactory returns. During the past 
fortnight, the movement into sight has 
been larger than at the corresponding 
period in any other recent year. The large 
movement in the face of low prices has 
tended to confirm belief that the final 
ginnings would show a large crop and 
have prevented the proposals for holding 
cotton from having any visible effect. 

The decline has gone so far, however, 
that the chance that cotton will be held 
back either in an organized or an unor- 
ganized way has .been considerably in- 
creased. In addition, both domestic and 
foreign spinners, whose takings have been 
large already might be expected to be- 
come greedy for cotton at prices so much 
lower than those they have paid in the 
past five years. 

The cotton crop may yet meet some 
sort of crop disaster that will cause a big 
rally in prices, or the government may 
revise its forecast downward in the pro- 
cess of correcting errors. Otherwise, 
prices are not likely to rise far from this 
level. Further declines, on the other 
hand, undoubtedly will run into an 1m- 
creasing amount of resistance. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


Trend of the Markets 


VERAGE prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 

Georgia shipping points. 
Oct. 5, 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Year 


1926 Ago Ale 39 
Cotton, spot middling, h.. $ .1380 $ .1470 $ .2- 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, 08% 09M ceeere? 


Week 


Potatoes, Northern Round 210 
Whites, cwt. ........... 195 235 (230 
Hogs, average, ewt. ....... 1275 1230 «1 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 8.74 9.04 “1% 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen .. 38% 37% 7) 
Butter, extras, D ........ 45 44 ¢2 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ... -79% A “” 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 47 45%4 16 50 
Hay, No. i timothy, ton .. 22.00 23. 00 - 
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MILL 


The most feed mill 
$135 ever bought 


Weigh the cost of this all-purpose feed mill 
against the big saving it produces — 10 to 25 
per cent on every bushel ground! Where else 
can you invest so little money and reap such 
big returns? 

When you purchase this mill your grinding 
problems are solved. The Fairbanks- Morse 
Hammer Mill is a real all-purpose mill that 
handles roughage—corn stalks, hay, alfalfa, 
milo maize, straw, etc.—as well as all grains. 
Its hammers cut, tear, shred, crush, grind and 
pound the feed in suspension, The rigid all 
steel frame construction; the heat treated 
hammers; the sturdy shaft running lightly 
in ball bearings are just a few of the high 
quality features which assure extra years of 
satisfactory service, 

If you desire a grinder for all grains only in- 
cluding ear corn—the Fairbanks-Morse Plate 
Type Grinder will meet your needs. Prices 
from $11 to $55 cash f.0.b. factory. See these feed 
mills at your local Fairbanks- Morse dealers. 
You can buy this mill on time payments if 
preferred. 


Drive it with any tractor 


A speed jack can also be had on special.order 
at an additional price, so that the mill may be 
operated at the correct speed in connection 
with tractors or engines which do not havea 
belt pulley that will give the mill sufficiently 
high speed. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Branches and Service Stations covering every 
State in the Union 





“Every Line a Leader’’ 
The coupon brings 16- 
page book describing 


FREE! F-M Feed Mills. 


MESRERERREEE Eee eee 
; FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. A362 © 
> 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. : 
Without cost or obligation send litera- » 

g ture covering items checked: s 
© C Feed Mitis{ (] Hammer Type s 
« O » 
oe 
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ean = : 
a - 
a Address R.F.D.... s 
s 
® Town State « 








Candle 
Power 









experience or capl- 
tal required. Outfit 
Free to hustlers. 
Send for exclusive 
ory and Free 
Outfit Otter. 
Write today 


ee ? 
RIeVvEeEs E 


—_—— 
- 30 Days’ Free Trial—Save ¥% to % 
EASY TERMS 
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Ranges, Heaters, Cookers 
Buy direct. Save money. 97 
— succese assures ou 
quality. The Bridgetord is 
qpectaity constructed for the 
. th and Central states. Burns 
‘wood or coal ick service and 


you. Write us . 


z ord Co., Dept. 703, Louisville, or 


PE per 100 & up. 
APPCE TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 
Pear, Piam, 


Late by Bupoons. Dreigns or Eusost 
Pmamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colora FREE 
THAN. NURSERY CO. Box 22 TERA. 








A LATE INCOME 
A certain lady said her husband’s average 
income was about midnight. 


SHADES OF THE PAST 
Mrs. Perkins—“Pa, I honestly believe you 
enjoy the radio better’n you do the party 
telephone!” 
NO INTEREST 

“What is your favorite book?” 

“My bank book; but even that is lacking 
in interest these days.” 


UNGRATEFUL 
“Gray is an ungrateful cuss.” 
“What's he done now?” 
“He won a hundred dollars for a slogan to 
boost his home town and used the money to 
move away.” 


TOO LONG A CHANCE 
Minister 
Donal’?” 
Donald—‘“I micht get a bad one.” 
Minister—“Trust to Providence, an’ 
be all right.” 
Donald—‘“‘I’m no’ 
ken Providence has 
as well as the guid.” 


“Why do you not get a wife, 


you'll 


for ye 
the bad 


sure, i.inister, 
to dispose of 


ACTED THE) PART 
It was late when Pat reached home. Not 
wishing to disturb his wife, he crept in on 
his hands and knees, but fate intervened 
He struck the bed post. His wife, sleepily, 
putting out her hand, touched his head, and 


thinking it was the dog, began patting it 
In telling this story, Pat said: “And the 
saints be praised! I had the presence of 
mind to lick her hand!” 


ONE AT A TIME, PLEASE 

A young man who had reached the stage 
at which his voice was changing went into a 
grocery store. 

In a deep bass voice he demanded “a sack 
of flour”; then, his voice suddenly changing 
to a high pitch, he added, “and a pound of 
coffee.” 

“Just a minute, please,” said the clerk; 
“T can’t wait on both of you at once.” 


THE LAST STRAW 

The Governor of a Western state was so 
annoyed by office seekers that shortly after 
his inauguration he was compelled to make 
public announcement that he would be un 
able to give consideration to the flood of 
applications. 

Next day he received this letter: 

Dear Mister Governor: I see by the pa- 
pers that you are going to take a month off 
to destroy the thousands of applications for 
jobs. Now, my dear sir, if everything else 
is gone, then I should like to be engaged 
to tear up the letters.—De Laval Monthly 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By , ae A ALLE Y—Copyrieht. 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














I GWINE TAKE EN PLANT 
MAH ACRE IN, PEAS EN 

TATERS NEX’ YEAH, STID 
OQ’ COTTON, CASE FOLKS 
GWINE KEEP ON EATIN’ 
EF DEY IS MOS’ Quit 

WEAHIN’ CLOES $!! 


i 


tiie 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Doctuh ax me fuh he money dis 
mawnin'—ef he don’ stop dat pesterin’ 





me I gwine ex-change doctuhs!!! 

















Get your money’s worth 


wae good is all the power in the world 
unless it’s used? A power machine left to 
rust in the woodshed costs just as much as when 
it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. Its worth 
to you depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn. men are studying how elec- 
tricity can be kept so busy that it will save the 
farmer the greatest amount of labor at the lowest 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer, Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


cost. Here it pumps and heats water automatically, 
grinds feed, threshes and elevates grain, cures 
corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers and 
cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and 
does it so well and so cheaply that the farmers 
never want to go back to old methods again. 


Farmers want electricity because it makes the 
farm a better place to live in. But electricity 
must make money for the farmer before farm 
electrification can succeed. This will require co- 
operation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and 
equipment to get the most use of the power 
they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxeids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. | Write Us for Free Booklet. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















W. T. Greathouse writes: 
“‘Fence received yesterday. I 
saved $30.00 in & ng, from 

new = ee are 


you.’’ Our 











NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A New oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


Men Wanted 


We pay 
trade 

negroes ot ’ 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 
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CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


Farmers Exchange} 4 oe 
We 


= Peach Trees, $5.00 


» per 100 and up. Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. 


Apple 
In large or small Phot direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post. express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and catalog in 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, 


SEEDS | 


Box 108 
Tenn. 


L 


lors. 
\. « 
i 












































This is the C AROL: INAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, co- | 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other CABBAGE 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Cabbage Seed.—Contract en a i the tema “ 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inal, number or amount counts as a word. We ert Hackney, Durham, N. Rob 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. — ~ ie “ 
Edition— Circulation— wah Veveree— Farmers Exchange— _ CLOVER § 
Carolinas-Virginia 120,000 , and Va... -| 8 cents per word ‘ ¢ as turr Clove 
State plainly Missis on i Cs alley 125,000 Mi 38., Ten n., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word 0 We E a ~ apt —— sas e Burt ., Ro Fem L 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama 100.000 Ga., Ala., and Fia......... 6 cents per word Originators Early Southern ur Clover ck il 
wish to use. Texas : 120,000 Texas ar Ty year 6 cents per word ee 
All four editions 475 000 Whole South 27 cents per word COTTON 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. = Waeaen diay alee bee aes; ane Ga 











| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 





Wanted.—Good, clean, dry Walnut Kernels; can 
use any quantity. Shipment by parcel post. Catawba 
Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C,. 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 






































For Sale.—Ninety acres, highway twenty, near 
Charlotte. Two hundred acre dairy farm, Monroe. 
Thirty-seven hundred acres near Birmingham, Ala, 
Garah Caldwell, Monroe, N. C., 

GEORGIA 

Wonderful Opportunities.—Southern Georgia farm 
lands Write for complete information, Chamber 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 

Tobacco Growers.—South Georgia tobacco brings 
highest returns on basis of farm cost. Get full in- 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

__ NORTH CAROLINA _ 

The Dependable Company.— We sel) real estate at 
auction anywhere Wire or write us ae Amer- 
jean Land Comp ry, Inec., Ayden, N 

Large or small farms in Southamptor Surry and 
other counties of Virginia. Low prices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed. Write for descriptions and prices, 
w Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rict Square, N 

Several fine tobacco farms for sale in healthy Ran- 
dolph County, by owner acated from one-fourth 
mile of Liberty to two miles away Priced right and 
only one her cash, balance ten years W. A. Kime, 
Liberty, N 

Listen! Ti you want city or farm lard 
University, Washington, Duke Hotel, Ame 
bacco manufacturing plants, a place to « 

















children, to sell your produce at highest 
or write Ose ar Bowden, Real Estate Specialist, Dur- 
ham, N 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Write Now.—Particulars country home with 154 
actes productive land Mrs. Rogers Abbeville, S, C. 

VIRGINIA 

For Sale or Rent Cheap.—My farm team, tools. 
Not able to farm. Joel Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va 

For Sale Poultry, truck farm; stock and eqguip- 
ment; priced to sell. William’s Poultry Farm, Biack- 
stone, Va. 

Farm for sale, direct from owner Fine land for 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy Bargain 
for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Frankiir 

Thirteen acre farm, all cleared, with fire-room, two- 
Story house, five miles of Portsmouth on good county 
road, at N. & W. Ry. station Price $3,000 terms to 
suit A. S. Seeley, Cradock, Va 

Fine 30 horse truck farm near Norfolk for one-half 
value. Will sell portions if desired 27 other nice 
farms; easy terms, good improvement schools and 
roads. Kerrey Land Corporation, 247  Areade Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va 


Corn and cotton farm, fifty-three actes, all cleared; 
large farm house, twelve rooms, insured for $3,000 
Beautiful large shade trees, outbuildings Six miles 
of Portsmouth, Va. Good county road passes farm. 
Price $6,500 Terms on application. A. S. Seeley, 
Cradock, Va. 

AUCTIONEERS 

Will sell your sales of Real Estate, L ivestock and 

Personal Property Sales handled efficiently, in a 


courteous and business-like manner, on an economical 


basis. A few open dates for this month. Wire, write 
or phone for engagement. Hugh 8. Sheppard, Wil- 
son, N. C. 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Man with family, on dairy farm. P. A. 











Warner, Hamilton, Va. 

Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. = 

Wanted. By middle- -aged “woman, a place as house- 


keeper or companion. Cooper, 1008 Queens 


Road, Charlotte, N. 


a 


Mrs. L. J. 


PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 























Cabbage | plants: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00. ~ Good 
Plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants, $1.00 per {housand, 
ern Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. 

Cc. YD. ~ Cabbage plants, “not promises. 500, 
650; } a $1. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Plants. — Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; Collards $1.00. 
Prompt shipment. W. W. Willia.ns, Franalin, Va 





Set our Virginia grown Cabbage and Collard Plant 
* . 





Strong, tough, hardy plants, $1.00 thousand. 
CouncilI Company, Franklin, Va 

Stop, read! — need plants. Varieties Cabbage, 
Collards. $1.0 1,000 ; -50, 5,000. Elisha 
Bradshaw. _ Walters Va 

Frost- proof ~ Cabbage, “Collards. Lettuce plants: 500, 
90c; 1,000, $1.50. Onion plants: $2.00, 1,000; post- 


paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. D Gaines- 


ville, Ga. 


Millions cabbage plants; winter 
Wakefields, flat varieties. 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
id. $1.00, 1,000, collect. Satisfaction 
order delivery guaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, 
n, 


Waldrip 





heading: 
$1.50, 
good 
Frank- 


~ spring _ 


Millions now ow ready c of fresh” Georgia grown - Cabbage 
and Collard plants of leading varieties. Satisfaction 
aranteed. rder now. Postpaid: 506, $1.00; col- 
wile “i. 00 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ie, 


$4. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 
lin, Va. 





Fine strong 


abbage and Collard plants ready. 
$ Express col- 


Cc 
ts: 300, Tee; 500, $1.00, postpaid. 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10.000, $8.50 cash. 
Prem shipments: satisfactory plants guaranteed. 


















































40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
Early Cabbage plants now ready Varieties, Earfy cottor Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Jersey and Charleston ~Wakefield, Fiat Dutch ona Lavonia, Ga. 
Copenhagen Market Prices, parcel postpaid 250, 
75> cents; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00 We guarantee — OATS — 
prompt shipment of size that will please you. Tifton Recleaned Fulghum seed Oats, second year from 
Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. pedigree. an per bushel. W. B, Crawford, States- 
“Cabbage plants for fall and winter heading. Barly ville, . 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat For Sale.—Fulghum Seed Oats, “cleaned and graded, 
Dutch ready for shipment. 106, 35c; 3006, The: 500, one year from Coker, 90c per bushel in 100-bushel 
$1.00; 1.000, $1.75, postpaid. 1,006, $1.00 charges col- lots or over; $1.00 per bushel, in less than 100-bushel 
lect; special prices on large quantities We guarantee lots; all f.0.b. Merec ith, 8. eash with the order. 
satisfaction. Evergreen Farms, Frank ir Va. Richard I. Manning, Columbie, ‘gs. Cc. 
STRAWBERRY ; RYE 
Strawberry Plants.—Best varieties: $3 00, 1,000. Choice Seed Rye. G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville, 
W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark Virginia, 
Strawberry. Plants.—Excelsior, Ozark, Kiondyke, Abruzzi Seed Bye. $1.4¢ per bushel. J. Hunsucker, 
Lady Thompson, Burbank. 1,000, $3.06; over 5,000, Conover, N. 
$2.75; prepeid A. Punch, Newton, N. ¢ For Sale.—Genuine Abruzzi Rye, recleaned and 
Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma, Sacked, wv Y bushel, f.0.b. Cleveland, N. C. Chas. 
several other varieties; all new ground grown; state A, Brown Bro. 
inspected. Get our prices for both commercial and September shipment only. Carolina Tall Mountain 
home growers, W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. = Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi Rye, $1.65. Check with order. 
J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship F._D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy, N. c. 
the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari- 
ety guaranteed pure. All plants etate inspected and TURNIPS 
we hold permits to ship into all states. Aroma, = , : ; G ' 
Improved Klondike, Excelsior, Missionary. 500, $2; ey ge ig Ky hein gabe ee 2 — 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; express collect. Send at from,’ powse. ives) Doeephis. Tern. 
once for price list or order from this advertisement. 4 sosiiettadgpenenanes : = 
Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure Ww 
of early settings. Boom, Eek Bes TE, GOR qnpeteee es HEAT — ee 
sonia, Ark Vv. P. I. No. 112 certified seed Wheat, $1.75 
= = per bushel. Fulcaster seed Wheat, $1.50 per bushel; 
Blackstone. J. A Hardy 


"NURSERY STOCK _ f.0.b. 






















































The Progressive Farmey 


BABY CHICKS 


“Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns, “os 
Waynesboro, 


eye 
12 
_Jéthie Spring Hatchery, "Park ‘ouaee 





Baby Chicks.—Yes, we have them; 
week. Fifteen breeds. 
Hatcheries, North, 8, C, 
Rocks, 

mixed, 


thousands ever; 
Free circular. Souther, 





Chicks. 
$11.00 


Barred 
heavy 


Reds, 


English Leghorns 
$10.00; “ 


100, prepaid live de 





livery. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, $15.00; White, RB Lee- 
horns, $14.00; Anconas $15.00; mixed }; br edi 
$14.00; prepaid; delivered. Capital City Hatcher, 
Columbia, 8S. C. ers 








Mid-West eae ee = fall deliver 
guaranteed Postpaid. _Leghorns, Anconas, heavy a: 
sorted, $9.75; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingto 
$12.00. $1.00 with order, balance €.0.D. M d-We 


Hatchery, Dept. 400, Clinton, Mo, 





Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accred ted 




















100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $1: _ 
pingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Light Brahmas $18: as- 
sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Catalog 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas 
ANCONAS 
Purebred Ancona cockerels, ‘pedigreed ; from famous 
Sheppard strain; April hatched. 2.50 each. Migs 
Lucy Boyd, ‘‘Edgewood,””’ Manson, N. C. 
CORNISH 
Dark Cornish eer. $2.50 each. John EB. Dur- 
ham, Chapel Hill, N. _ a 
LEGHORNS 








Hollywood Leghorns from Hollywood’ 8 best matings. 
Booking for 1927. R. M. DeShazo, Greenville 8 


Ten thousand White Leghorn hens, half price. Pul- 
lets also, ‘rite quick. Seagle Poultry Farm, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. 














For Sale.—Brown Leghorns, 7 months, $1.75 each. 
White Leghorns, 5 months, $1.50 each. Mrs. W. E 
Hall, Mechum’s River, Va. 


S. C. White Leghorn ae of the highest lay- 
ing strain. Properly used will double 


Production of 
ordinary flock. Write J. K. Hall, Belmont, N. Cc. 


























Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of 
Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Leghorns; hens, pul- 
lets, cockerels, sold at great reduced prices, Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
_ Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 
~ Nice Barred. Rock cockerels, $2.00. Ben Smith 


Re idville, N 


selected early hatched cod 















































Fruit and Ornamental Trees ees, — Salesmen wanted. AN erels, §3 00 to $5.00; bullets, ready to lay, $2.56 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga MISCELL EOUS SEED G. H. Cooke, Norge, Va. 7 a 
Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears. Plums, Cher- Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch. Rye, Rape, Ten dark Plymouth Rock cockerels; from prize 
ries, Grapes Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Barley, Grasses and Clovers V. R. Bush, Albany, winners, Satisfaction guaranteed, $3.50, $5.00 to 
Cleveland, Tenn. Georgia or $7.50. e Howard Boitnott, 643 12th Ave. S. E., Roan- 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs Prices For Sale.—Seed Oats and Rye; all varieties ; any oe, Va. SS —<_ 
and quality best. Catalog ready. Crowell’s Plant auantity Low prices. H. M. Franklir Tennille Cockereis for Sale.—Purebred Thompson Ringlet 
Farm, Concord, N. ¢ Georgia. ___—sC Barred Rocks, April hatohed, $3.00 to $7.50, shape 
phn ——~ nt ER a pe “ aeetne wh and Deering. 15 € 2.00. Write E. J. Norfleet, 
Pecan Trees.—Now is the time to get information , Yellow Melilotus, 10c pound 7 best re ceding ed Holland, Ve ‘ees e EB. ortlee 

as to prices, growing, etc. All free for the asking. egume; Vetch, 20, a Sue aties §=2ees. om ——_—— 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. tie Dallis grass. Folder, Lamberts, Darlington, Park’s strain Barred Rock pullets and cockerels are 
- lg Pe a ng 
~~ Apple and Peach low as loc Grapevines 5c. Best = - pe sige oe ee 7 eR gps sg el ne — ns ogg ee on 1 
varieties. Postpaid Catalog | free. Benton County Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat, from a crop that av- a a . rite ~ eats ist. rail’s End Poul 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Pedi- ‘ty Farm, Gordonsville a 
——— greed Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals Large bushels per acre, $1.00 per bushel Piedmont Pedi- RHODE ISLAND REDS 
etock Best varieties. Prices right Salesmen want- greed Seed Farm, J. O. M, Smith, owner and man- March hatched Rhode Island Red of the 
ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga ager, Commerce, Ga. Lester Tompkins line bred strain. Miss Sa David 
Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- son, Statesville, Cc ae 
ments after November 15th. Book orders now Write 
for tolder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. | POULTRY AND EGGS | em FOWL _ " —— 
sone sre nt >eafo ' 
Early bearing, bred-up Papershel] Pecan Trees. Peafow] wanted. John We Boyd, South B m, V8. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded CH Two OR MORE BREEDS 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, BABY ICKS — 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8 40 Lakenvelder, Hamburg, ‘and White Crested Black 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- Polish commeree. Best breeding, E. E. Bell, Polloks- 
Lumberton, Miss. top, Missouri. ville, 
For Sale-—Rhode Island Red and farred Rock 
pullets, $1.50; cockerels $2.50. March hatched. Mrs, 
Floyd Heath, Seven Springs, . a 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Sample, for- 





pt 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


VIRGINIA STATE) 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


Orange, Va. October 27-28, 1926 
11Q) Pure Bred Holsteins..] ]() 


FROM THE HERDS OF 
Virginia’s Leading Hostein-Friesian Breeders 


YOUNG COWS, FRESH OR HEAVY SPRINGERS 4 () 
None Over Seven Years Old 


5) 2-YEAR-OLDS, FRESH OR HEAVY SPRINGERS—$ 


CHOICE YOUNG STOCK FOR BREEDING PURPOSES 
ALL BULLS FROM COWS WITH GOOD RECORDS 


A large number of cows have good A. R. S. O. records or Cow 
Testing Association records. Animals from accredited herds 
or else tested 30 days before sale. Subject to retest. This 
offering represents the best breeding of the Virginia Holstein- 


Friesian Club. 


WHERE CAN YOU FIND 75 FRESH COWS AND HEIF- 
ERS, HEAVY PRODUCERS, ALL SELECTED AND 
T. B. TESTED? 




















For Catalog, Write 


j Frank S. Walker, Sales Mgr., Orange, Va. 
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Taylor’s Creek + 4 ,S for poultry. 





mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. © 
Incubators.—One 350 capacity Buckeye; one 175 

capacity; one 140 capacity Queen, style K; one 300 

capacity, Queen Standard. information 


For further 
J. Gibson, Skyland, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal for swine. 


write to BD. 








Sample, for- 





mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. ©. 
“Purebred and first cross pigs and shoats. Send for 
price list. 1 ock guaranteed. Bedford Stock 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

BERKSHIRES 





Big type Berkshire pigs, service boars. Leroy Hall, 
Hillsboro, N. 


Big type. a W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 
All-champion blooded Chester Whites. Boggy Hol- 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
Chester White Hogs.—Pigs, 





American National 








shoats and bred sows 


























registered. Shawnee Stock Farm, Winchester, V4 
DUROC.- JERSEYS — oe 
Duroc aod pigs for Sale.—Write BE. A. Cox 
Moyock, N. ~ 
Big bone young service boars and gilts. Fairmont 
Farms, Staunton, Va. 
Finest registered Durocs; weaned pigs. Beechcroft 
Farm, Bell Buckle, Tenn. PES. 
pe purees.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. Farmers’ 
J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
GUINEA HOGS 
ten dollars each. Send 


Guinea Hogs.—45 pigs, 
money with order. If pigs are not satisfactory, ri 
turn them and I will refund your money. I wit 
not have time to answer all letters. Write W. © 
Jones, Lilesville, N. C. 
| amen 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Purebred Poland Chinas, 9 weeks old, 
Melven Wilson, Bakersville, N. 











$10.00. 


Boars. pigs; from registered big type Western “stodk, 
Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, _Fairfield, _Va. _ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


40 young cows, bred to registered Angus 
$1,200. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. — 

Registered male and female 4- to i month calves. 
Shawnee Stock Farm, Winchester, : 





bulls, 




















HOLSTEINS 
Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls end Ry 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, nee, 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, Heifers.—Reaister of Merit stock. Accredited 
erd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, V4 — 
Consignment eale of North Carolina J Cattle 





Club at Statesville, North Carolina, November 1). 
For catalog write R. H. Ruffner, Raleigh, N. & 


~~(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Handling a Cotton Surplus 


(Concluded from page 11) 

law this $75,000,000 Government revolv- 
ing fund would now be available for 
buying, storing and handling surplus cot- 
ton. At 12 cents per pound or $60 per bi ile, 
around the price now prevailing, this 
would buy outright one and one-fourth 
bales of cotton or by securing 
foans from commercial sources of SO 
per cent of the value of cotton, which 
could casily be done, two and one-half 
million bales could be taken off the mar- 
ket and held. This latter amount would 
be more than the prospective surplus of 
this year’s crop and would have a mate- 
rial and unquestioned effect in increas- 
ing the price of cotton. 

When the equalization fee became ef- 
fective the revolving fund would be in- 
creased each year for as long as neces- 
sary by $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 addi- 
tional. The two funds combined would 
soon, or the equalization fee alone in a 
little longer period, buy and own any sized 
surplus crop of cotton and even the en- 
tire carry-over, if this should seem desir- 
able. 

The necessary machinery was provided 
in the bill to make effective the buying, 
storing and handling of surplus commodi- 
ties, as stated above, by operating through 
codperative associations, subsidiaries of 
codperative associations or other business 
organizations. 

According to our way of looking at 
the matter, the McNary-Haugen Bill 
would not be a.subsidy, would not put 
the Government into business and would 


million 


not mean price fixing, except as the con- 
trol of any commodity puts the produc- 
ers of it in position to control its dis- 
tributions with reasonableness and _ se- 
cures such a fair price for the commodity 
as goes with these usual business condi- 
tions. 


Virginia Farm News 


HE Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club 
will hold a two days sale October 27 
and 28 at Orange. 
‘ — 


The record apple crop required a 


greater number of pickers in October 
than usual. It was necessary to secure 
labor from outside sections. In some 


cases growers were not able even then to 
secure sufficient help to harvest the crop 
as rapidly as it ripened. Shipments have 
been heavy during the month. 

* * - 

More than 400,000 barrels of apples are 
to be inspected this season. Every barrel 
inspected will bear the stamp of the Di- 
vision of Markets showing the grade of 
fruit it contains. Albemarle County, 
with 98,000 barrels leads the counties in 
the number signed for inspection, follow- 
ed closely by Frederick County with 
84,000. Of single growers, Governor 
Byrd has the largest number of barrels, 
43,000; the Strasburg orchard the next 
largest, 10,300 barrels. 

~ * * 

Sufficient hog cholera serum to meet 
their needs is offered to Virginia farmers 
at cost by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. Owing to the serious outbreak 





North Carolina, South Carolina—Wake Up!! 


(Concluded from page 10) 





chickens, and hogs. 
Involved in this will 
be a gradual shift 
from handwork to 
machine farming, 
brought about by 
better understanding 
of the necessities of 
the situation on the 
part of farmers, and 
scarcity of cheap la- 


bor, [| ——-<=COSTS PER L@or 


1471 FARMS 


We shall never be 
satisfied to farm like 
the European peas- 
ant, each man on a 
very small acreage 
of garden soil. On 
the contrary, through 
the development of 
machine farming, 
soil improvement, 
two or three money 
crops, more winter 
crops, and other in- 
telligent methods, 
our aim should be 
to cultivate large 
acreages of very rich 
soils, and thus es- 
Cape peasantry and 
establish at least an 
approximation of the 
American standard 
of living. This 
standard, by the way, 
has certainly been a 
myth to most cotton 
farmers. 


NOTE: ve 
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In short, the new 
Struggle between 
Southeast and South 
west in cotton grow- 
mg will leave as 

esPvivors in the 
Southeast those 
farmers who are 
Meeting the new con- 
ditions with adequate 





SHOWING RELATION 
OF YIELD AND: 


mae COSTS PEA ACRE. 
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methods somewhat 
along the lines here- 
In suggested. For- 
tunately, the Southeast is also undergo- 
mg an industrial development that will 
create employment for many -who can- 


to the farme 


Fig. 8.—This chart shows that the future of cotton growing belongs 


r who gets large yields per acre. 


not continue to farm, and better local 


markets for those who can continue to 
farm and farm profitably. 





of disease in the mid-western states Vir- 
ginia farmers have been warned to take 
every precaution to protect their hogs. 

* * * 

There are 18 cow testing associations 
operating in the state. There are 7,351 
cows in the herds. The tests during one 
mouth showed that 77 cows or slightly 
more than 10 per cent were unprofitable 
aud were sold. The cow testing associa- 
tions have been a great benefit to the 
dairymen throughout the state. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each taitial, Number or Amount Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edt- 
tion—120,000 — State piainty what edi- 
tion you ween 








OLLIE DPD DAA RAP —— ae 


SHORTHORNS - 





Shorthorn bull calves of excellent | breeding and well 
grown Let me furnish you Quisenberry, 
Mineral, Va. 





SHEEP 


~ Choice Shropshire rams. G. Hollandsworth, Wythe- 
ville, | Va 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS» 


Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. Dry 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 





We still have a fow choice spring boars and gilts, 
either DuroeJersey or Chester White, at $40.00 and 


$50.00 each. Also 125 grade and crossbred feeder 
pigs at we per pound, J. J. Roberson & Sons, James- 
ville, N. 





Gue rnsey Cattle and Hampshire ‘Hogs —Real choice 
spring pigs, male or female, few young Guernsey 
bulls of tested dams, sired by some of the breed’s 
best bulls. All at farmers’ prices Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss 





DOGS 


(27) 1093 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacon, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe given 
Pay when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Hye »mespun Tobacco 
smoking, 5 pounds $1.00; 10, $1 
meilow and sweet Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Union, Mayfield, Ky. 


Svecial Sale—Lomespun tobacco, smoking or chew- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Four 
pounds $1.00; twelve, $2.25. Pipe free United Farm 
ers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky 


Chewing, 10 “pounds $2.00; 
75. Aged in bulk, 
Farmers 


Tubacco The tarmers say sell it 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2.00: 10 pounds good mellow 
smoking, $1.00; you pay postage Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Collier Tobacco Pool, 0. D. Collier, Man 
ager, Martin, Tenn 


: TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters All makes sold and repaired 
experience. _John Haller, Greensboru, N 


VINE CUTTERS 


“Worth $50.00 to any farmer who raises sweet po 
tatues.“" Purdom Steel Vine 5 


25 years’ 
c 





Cutters beat 5 men cut 
ting vines, clean off beds, while plow bars off or digs 








potatoes To introduce, only $4.50 Satisfaction 
guaranteed A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga 
WOOL 
All Wool Yarn.—For sale by manufacturer, at great 











bargain. Samples free H. A. Bartlett, Harmony, 
Maine. 

Frult Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and = specialties. Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 


Co., Dept. RB, St Louis 
Fire alvage ‘Rummage ‘sales, 


start you, furnishing everything. 
1608 So. Halsted, Chicago 


Open a Rummage Store.—We furnish everything 
$50.00 daily Write for free particulars Young, 
P2549 South Ha! stead, Chicago 


Ba krupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 dally. 
We atart you, furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 309 Division. Chicago. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 


nation | Co., Dept. _ 2520, _ St. Louls 


Big y to agents selling Mother “Hubbard Food 
and Household Specialties and Toilet Preparations 
Mother Hubbard Co., 558 C ongress, Chicago 








$50.00 daily. We 
Jobbers, Desk M19, 




















Rat_ Terriers, Fox Terriers, Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


Box P, Pana 
Fine Rabbit Hounds, 





$10.00 and $15.00 Chas 


Drake, Braselton, Ga 
Sable Collie puppies, best blood; eligible register ; 
show prospects. H. B. Coyner, Fairfax, 





Three female Police puppies, four months old, $8.00 
to $15.00 each. Both parents registered. Box 532, 
Mt. Holly. N. C 

For Sale.—German Police purebred puppies, 12 
weeks old; registered and pedigreed stock; gray and 
black and tan Rest pal and watch dog on earth. 
Males $30.00; females $20.00. Also 3 Collie pups, 9 
months old, 2 sable and white, $35 and $20; one 
black and white, $50; he is a beauty. Send deposit 
money order. Will ship C.0.D. E. P. Hornlein, 
Iiux 47, Newport News, Va 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


APPLES 


Good Apples Yorks, big Staymans, spicy Wine- 
saps; barrel $4; 10 barrels $36. Miss Margaret Mon- 
cure, Rectory, Va 











Virginia Apples.—Choice number one Winesaps, 
Staymans, York Imperials and Ben Davis, $4.00 per 
harrel Guaranteed as represented Bedford Stock 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va 


BAGS 

Uags Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write before ship- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 





" BATTERIES 


utteries for Farm Light Plants.—A car load of the 
known long life Universal Batteries just received. 
Prompt service from our local warehouse at a_ big 
saving in freight. Made in sizes to fit every make of 
plant Generous trade-in allowance on your old set. 
Send for your copy of free Battery Guide. Tells you 
how to care for all farm light, radio and auto bat- 
teries, Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg 
5. 








_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


an Pariner to invest small amount in going 
flour and grist mill and take ye 4 of same. Ad- 
dress J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga 


FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—A good 3-roller Cane Mill. Write for 
term Isaac Cannon, Federalsburg, Mad 














For Sale.—Colt’s Light Plant, complete with 12 
drop $150 Atkins Bros., Marion, Va 


Slightly used Centaur Tractor, 2 and 6 H.P. with 
sulky plow. disk and shovel riding cultivators. other 
too's. Less than half price. Address Todd Co., Inc., 
Norfolk, or Gilbert Weldon, Rt. 1. Hickory, Va 


Iwan Perfection Post Hole Digger.—This good two 
handled digger gives you full value for your money 
Blue enamel finish. blue label Remember the name 
when asking your dealer Iwan Bros., Mfrs., South 
Bend, Ind 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free: 
prints, 3e to Se. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 
Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film devel- 
oped: 6 fine glossy prints; only Ise. Asociated Photo, 
Box 1468-G, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 











Agents.—Write for our proposition on inexpensive 
Farm Level Good commission Act quick 
tory going fast Terracing Level Co., Memphis, Tenn 





A lusiness of Your Own Making sparkling glas@ 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs. Big 
book and sample free E. Palmer, 540 Wooster, Ohio 


Agents.—Make a dollar “an hour. Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in a'l uten 
sils Sample package free. Collette Mtg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N 


Agents.-Sell jects Steel Automobi'e Bumpers 
direct from factory--half usual price Sell garages, 
shops or owners Write Liberty Bumper Company, 
1430 Inter- Southern Bldg Louisville, Ky 


“Age! nts.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and driea windows, sweeps, cleans walls scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd _St.. _Fairfield, Iowa 

maké “8 “it easy to | earn $50.00 
selling shirts direct to wearer 
Represent a_ real 
Madison 











Agents New plan, 
to $100.00 weekly, 
No capital or experience needed 
manufacturer, Write now for free samples 
Shirts, 560 Broadway _New York 
Shirts, neck- 
This unbeat- 

No capital 


$100 weekly selling “Style Tailored” 
ties and work clothes direct-to-wearer 
able combination means se tir g everyone 


or experience required Write quickly for free out 
fit Howard Shirts 1213 VanBuren Dept M36, 
( ‘hie ago 

Agents $72 a week and latest model Ford auto 
Pay you daily in advance Extra bonus besides 
Introduce Jennings Guaranteed Hosiery Finest line 
silks you ever saw No experience needed Samples 


furnished Credit given Jennings Hosiery Co., Dept 


3037 Dayton, Ohio 

Agents Amazing new invention Self-wringing 
mop. Simply push button and it’s wrung lands 
never touch water 80,000 sold one city alone. $90 
to $135 week easy Write today for quick selling 
plan Sample furnished National Products Cot, 
Plan 237, Dayton, Ohio 


No Dull Times Selling Food 
Federal distributors make big money; 





People must eat 
$3,000 yearly 


and up. No capital or experience needed: guaranteed 
sales; unsold goods may be returned We furnish 
you with sample case, license and free samples for 
customers Sure repeat orders Exclusive territory 


Archer, 





Ask now! Federal Pure Food Co 


C hicago 

Tf 1 send you a suit made in the latest style from 
the finest goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new propos}- 
tion Just write your name and address on a card 
and mail to Dept. 368, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peoria 
St.. Chicago 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
RABY CHUTES SERS Ott? BO. Pe 


bred baby chicks from best 

selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 

the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Riverside Chicks 


Re ady now at reduced prices Purebred 
tlood tested. State inspected. Catalog free 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route 11-B Knoxville, Tennessee ¢ 
(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 




















Parrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glasware, ete Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer Write us E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mtg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents. —Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington >. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn “at home or sc chool Bookkeeping, "Shorthand 
on credit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College. 
High Point, N =. 


~ Young Man an Let “the Charlotte Barber College ‘teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber 4'ollege. Charlotte, N. C 


























Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail 
way Traffio Inspector We secure posiiion for you 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course or 
money refunded Excellent opportunities Write for 
free booklet G-92. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





enaract CHICKS! 


and FALL 


Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Big 
discount on eggs for spring delivery Tra) a 
pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 26 years. Win- 
ners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns; also 800 
wonderfully good yearling hens, 250 White Rock pul- 
lets; also Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, a) 
hens and pullets. Write for prices, mentioning quantity, 
Cc. ORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 








| 







HERE’S a reason for 
the peculiar, yet pleas- 
ing shape of the Maytag 

cast-aluminum tub. It was 
scientifically planned so that, 
in combination with the gyra- 
tator it would create a highly 
; turbulent water action in 
i every inch of the tub all the 
time. There is never any 
lazy water nor idle suds in 
the Maytag Tub and that is 
one reason that it washes 
faster, cleaner and easier. 


The Maytag is the only 
washer with a cast-aluminum 
tub. The Maytag tub keeps 
| the water hot for an entire 
washing, and it is all washing 
space — holds four gallons 
more than other washers. 


This cast-aluminum tub 
will not rust, rot, warp, split, 
i crack, swell, shrink nor cor- 
rode. It cleans itself in thirty 
seconds after the washing is 
1 done. 


Deferred 
Payments You'll 
Never Miss 











10-26 
NORTH CAROLINA 
j ASHEVILLE 
Asheville Maytag Cec. @& Broadway 
4 CHARLOTTE 
i Piedmont Maytag Co., 404 S. Tryon 
i Street 
DURHAM 
Carolina Maytag Co., 119 Mangum St. 
GASTONIA 
Piedmont Maytag Company 
GREENSBORO 
Swope Maytag Company 
MARION 
Marion Maytag Company 
MONROE 





Piedmont Maytag Company 
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For homes with electricity, 


Whi; 


El iitil! 
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the Maytag is available 
2 with electric motor 






RALEIGH 
Carolina Maytag Co., 17 S. Wilming- 
ton Street 


RUTHERFORD Hillsboro Maytag Co. 
chro eras mower covinaron 

Cape Fear Maytag Co., 11 Market St. Hillsboro Maytag Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM HARRISONBURG 

Maytzag Service Co., 118 West 4th St. Strickler Maytag Co. 

SQUTH CAROLINA “Se hae & Brother 

GREENVILLE ob 2 

Southern Maytag Co., 112 W. McBee LYNCHBURG 

Avenue Hudson Morgan Elec. Co., Inc. 
VIRGINIA NORFOLK 

BRISTOL Price Reynolds Hdwe. Co., Inc., 


Interstate Maytag Company 







CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Albermarle Maytag Co. 


CLIFTON FORGE 


Market St. 
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Aluminum Washer 


Note the SHAPE “MAYTAG | 


Cast Aluminum Tub | 






Multi-Motor 


For homes without electricity, 
the Maytag is equipped with the 
Maytag Multi-Motor—a sim- 
ple, powerful, smooth-running 
little gasoline engine that starts 
with a thrust of the foot lever 
and does a big washing on a 
few cents worth of gasoline. 
For homes with electricity, 
the Maytag is equipped with 
standard electric motor. 


The Maytag must sell itself 
to you by the way it performs 
in your own home. That is the 
way Maytag washers are bought 
and one out of three machines 
bought today is a Maytag. 


. Phone or Write 


any dealer listed below. Get a 
Maytag for a week’s washing 
without obligation. Try it on 
your most difficult washing. If 
it doesn’t sell itself. don’t keep 
it. 

THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Newton, Iowa 
SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH: 822 Forsyth 
Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 851-53 N. Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


MONTEREY 

W. W. Dever 
PETERSBURG 

Howell Brothers 
RICHMOND 

Howell Brothers 
ROANOKE 

The S. W. Virginia Maytag Co., Inc 
SHENANDOAH 

Strickler Maytag Co. 
STAUNTON 

Valley Maytag Co. 
VICTORIA 

Victoria Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
WINCHESTER 

Babb Brothers 
























